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Art. I.—JOAN OF ARC.* 


Tue books whose titles we have given below form but a 
small part of the writings which have appeared within a few 
years in France and Germany concerning the Maid of Or- 
leans. ‘The four centuries which have passed by since her 
death have purified her memory from the stains with which 
prejudice and ignorance had soiled it. It has been reserved 
to the nineteenth century to do justice to the heroine of the 
fifteenth. One of the greatest of modern poets has illustrat- 
ed her character in one of his most charming dramas. And 
since the time of Schiller, patient research has discovered 
among the contemporary memoirs of the period in which she 
lived, and in the records of her two trials, the amplest means 
of vindicating her pure and noble virtues. 

In fact (as M. Walckenaer has remarked in his very able 
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notice of La Pucelle in the Universal Biography), there is 
no history which rests on more authentic materials than that 
of Joan of Arc. ‘The English, not satisfied with putting her 
to death with the utmost barbarity, endeavoured to blast her 
reputation and destroy her character by the sentence of the 
ecclesiastical courts. ‘That no monument might ever be 
built over her remains, they cast her ashes into the Seine. 
But, unconsciously, they had erected a far nobler monument 
to her memory in the trial itself. From the records of this 
trial, and the subsequent process of revision which it occa- 
sioned, we have the testimony of more than two hundred 
eye and ear witnesses to all the facts of the heroine’s life. 
We have her own words taken down from her answers at 
her numerous examinations. We have the testimony of the 
peasants who knew her in her own home, and the testimony 
of those who witnessed her various exploits ; of knights and 
gentlemen, of women and children. So that a distinct and 
perfect picture may now be drawn of this remarkable per- 
son. And beautiful as is Schiller’s drama, and nobly as he 
has delineated her character, no one, we think, can read the 
simple memoirs of her life, and the events of her short ca- 
reer, without feeling that these constitute a still nobler poem. 
Nothing can surpass the touching beauty of the facts them- 
selves. 

But, so far as we know, these have never been presented 
in any detail to the English reader. In the translation of 
Michelet’s History of France, there is, indeed, a chapter 
upon Joan of Arc, which is interesting. But the style of 
Michelet is too ambitious for the severe beauty of his sub- 
ject. M. de Barante, in his History of the Dukes of Bur- 
gundy, was the first who brought forward in detail and ina 
popular form the interesting particulars of her life. But this 
work, we believe, has not been translated, and a correct and 
full account of the life of our heroine, drawn from the origi- 
nal sources, is still a desideratum in English literature. 
Without attempting to supply this want, we hope to present 
our readers with some traits of the wonderful story which 
may be new to most of them. These we take chiefly from 
the work of MM. Michaud and Poujoulat, which is a care- 
fully prepared volume, and contains perhaps the best sum- 
mary yet given of the facts of the subject. 

In 1422, Charles VI., king of France, died, and in the 
same year his son was crowned at Poictiers, and Henry 
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VI. was crowned in Paris king of France and of England. 
The affairs of Charles VII. were nearly desperate. The 
English occupied Normandy, Champagne, Picardy, the Isle 
of France, and Guienne. ‘The Duke of Burgundy, one of 
the most powerful princes of Europe, was their ally, and 
so was Isabella, queen of France, Charles’s own mother. 
‘The English generals, Salisbury, Warwick, Talbot, Arun- 
del, Somerset, were the greatest captains of the age. The 
English soldiers, fushed with victory, expected another Cre- 
cy or Agincourt in every battle. The French, dispirited, 
expected always defeat. Disaster and poverty and disgrace 
seemed to have settled upon the French court and nation. 
It was in the midst of this state of things, that a peasant 
girl, nineteen years old, reversed the tide of events, beat 
down the English power, and in less than a year, driving 
their victorious armies before her in all directions, saved her 
king and nation from destruction. 

Joan of Arc was born about the year 1410, in the village 
of Dom Remy, which is situated on the river Meuse, in the 
northeastern part of France, on the borders of Lorraine and 
Champagne, and not far from the town of Neufchatel. The 
Burgundians, who sided with the English in the wars of the 
fifteenth century, claimed Lorraine to the line of the Meuse, 
and this border region was the battle-field of both parties. 
Its inhabitants suffered from both sides, and were the sub- 
jects of neither. The people of Dom Remy, however, all 
took sides with Charles VII. of France, and the children of 
this village fought with the children of a neighbouring village 
who were in favor of Burgundy. In 1428, when Joan was 
about eighteen years old, the village of Dom Remy was rav- 
aged by a party of Burgundians, and the inhabitants were 
forced to fly to the neighbouring walled town of Neufchatel. 
She took refuge there for five days, with her father and 
mother, at an inn. In such situations as these, people be- 
come thoughtful and poetic, of which the minstrelsy of the 
Scottish border affords a proof; and even the peasantry take 
a strong interest in national affairs. 

The father of Joan was a poor man, having only a few 
sheep and cattle. He had five children, three sons and two 
daughters. Joan never learned to read or write ; she usu- 
ally made two crosses at the top of the letters she dictated. 
She was taught to sew and spin, to repeat the Pater Noster 
and the Credo. The depositions contained in the Process 
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of Revision all testify that she was simple, chaste, modest, 
patient, charitable, and pious. ‘‘ I would that God had giv- 
en me as good a daughter as she was,” said one. ‘I'he 
commissioner sent by the English to Dom Remy, to inquire 
into her early life, reported that he could learn nothing which 
he would not have wished to find in that of his own sister. 
Joan worked in the field with her father, — ploughing, 
weeding, harvesting, — and watched the sheep. At home 
she spun and helped in the household work, and when she 
had no work to do, she was found kneeling in the village 
church. While in the fields, whenever the church-bell rang, 
she knelt and prayed. ‘The bell-ringer not being always 
punctual, she reproached him for it, and promised him mon- 
ey if he would be more exact. Haumette, her companion 
from childhood, thus testifies : — ‘* Many ’s the time I have 
been at her father’s, and have slept with her. She was a 
good girl, simple and gentle.” A laboring man who was 
examined said she used to tend the sick, and give to the 
poor. ‘* I] know it well,” he said; ‘‘I was a child then, 
and she tended me.” 

Her soul was nourished by prayer and the contemplation 
of nature. From her father’s door, she could see the bor- 
ders of the great oak forest of Vosges. A beech-tree, so 
beautiful as to be visited by all the country people, who 
danced under its shade, and celebrated as the haunt of fai- 
ries, was her favorite resort. But there was no superstition 
or gloom in her piety. Being questioned on her trial as to 
the tree, she said, ‘‘that her godmother told her she saw 
fairies under it, but she herself never did.”? Her visions 
came in midday, in her father’s garden, or on the blossoming 
heath, and appeared to her as angels and saints surrounded 
by an aureole of light. Of these supernatural appearances, 
which were seen only by herself, we of course have only her 
own account, and in speaking of them we shall adhere to 
this. She never varied from her statements, from first to 
last. We shall hereafter look at the question of the objec- 
tive reality of these visions. At present we can only say 
that to her, at least, they were real. Her faith in them was 
her support amid all her trials, her strength by which she 
overcame all obstacles. She first saw these visions in her 
thirteenth year. One summer’s day, an extraordinary light 
appeared to her, as she was working in her father’s garden, 
and a voice told her ‘‘ to be good and trust in God.’”? She 
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says in her examination, that she was affrighted, and from 
that moment consecrated herself as a virgin to God. Again 
a vision caine to her, while keeping sheep alone on the 
meadows, and this time she saw the figure of an archangel, 
with wings, and a very noble air (un tres vray prudhomme), 
with other angels. ‘These figures she says she saw ‘‘ with 
her bodily eyes.”” St. Michael told her she was to save 
France, that she was to go to the aid of King Charles. 
Joan wept ; she told the angel she could not mount a horse 
nor command an army. ‘The angel told her to go to Vau- 
couleurs and find the captain there, who would send her to 
the king. This vision, in which her mission was first reveal- 
ed to her, was in 1424, when she was only fourteen years 
old. She did not, however, at first believe that it was St. 
Michael (Elle fist grande doute si céstoit St. Michiel). 
The vision was three times repeated, and the angel spoke of 
‘¢ the pity that there was for the kingdom of France ”’ (pitie 
qui estoit au royaulme). After this, she saw also two female 
saints, St. Marguerite and St. Catharine, who constantly 
talked to her. She called them her voices ; her respect for 
them was profound; she kissed the earth where they had 
stood, and wept, when they had gone, that they had not 
taken her with them.* 

But solid and deep natures, though open to impressions 
and very receptive of influences, are not hastily moved by 
them. ‘Two or three times a week her voices spoke to her, 
telling her that she must go and deliver the kingdom. There 
was a painful struggle in her soul, between her sense of the 
greatness of the task and its responsibility, and her sense of 
obligation to submit to this high call. 

As she grew up, the beautiful female saints, their heads 
adorned with crowns, their voices gentle and sweet, and 
always floating in an atmosphere of light, continued to visit 
her more frequently. She declares that she had three coun- 
sellors, one of whom remained near her, one came and went, 
and the third advised with them. By degrees the conviction 
became fixed in her mind, that she was the person pointed 
out in an old prophecy of Merlin, current in the country, 
which declared, ‘‘ that a woman should one day destroy 
France, and a virgin from the marches of Lorraine should 





* Michaud, “ Notice,” etc., p. 17. 
1 * 
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restore it.’”?>* With this conviction came the determination 
of this pure soul to consecrate her life to the work. 

And now she has to encounter difficulties. Her father 
had suspected her state of mind, and was troubled by it. 
He swore he would rather see her drowned than go off with 
the soldiers.t He could not understand her state of mind, 
and the prophet had no honor in her father’s house. Her 
hardest trial was to choose whether to disobey her parents 
or the heavenly monitors. ‘They tried to keep her at home 
by a trick. A young man cited her before the bishop’s 
court at Toul, alleging that she had promised to marry him. 
But she went to Toul, and easily convinced the officials 
there that the assertion was false. Determined now on going 
to Vaucouleurs, she obtained permission to go and stay a 
few days with an uncle, at the village of Petit Burey, who 
was named Durand Laxart. He was her first convert, and 
at her request he went to ask the Captain Baudricourt to 
send her to the king. But the captain thought it all non- 
sense, and told the old man he had been made a fool of 
by his niece, and had better go home and give her a good 
slapping (dare et vapulas). ‘l'his new view of the subject 
staggered the faith of the uncle, and he went back and com- 
municated it to Joan. But she compelled him to take her 
to see the captain at Vaucouleurs, and though she had no 
argument to use but her own strong conviction and her evi- 
dent piety, these at last broke down the resistance of the 
somewhat coarse-minded captain, who having begun by ex- 
posing her to the insults of his soldiers, — but they, awed 
by her solemn earnestness, did her no harm, — ended by 
sending her with an escort of seven men to the king, at 
Chinon. 

It was in February, 1429, that she set off upon this jour- 
ney. She was to cross France through a country overrun 
by armed bodies of soldiers of both parties, where there 
was neither road nor bridge, without female attendant; a 
perilous journey of a hundred and fifty leagues. But this 
pure-minded girl, full of faith, apprehended no danger, and 


found none. She adopted, indeed, as a protection, a sol- 





* The Queen Isabella had evidently fulfilled the first part of the predic- 
tion. 

t These are his very words, preserved by a witness, in the old French: — 
“Si je cuidoye que la chose advinsist que j’ai songié’d’elle, je vouldroye 
que la noyissiés, et s¢ vous ne le faisiés, je la noyeroye moi-mesme.” 
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dier’s dress, which she never laid aside again. She perhaps 
felt justified in this by having heard read in the golden le- 
gend, that her patroness, St. Marguerite, had also assumed 
this dress in an emergency.* But the purity of her soul 
was the best protection ; there was an atmosphere of awe 
and religion around her which quelled all low feelings. The 
youngest of the gentlemen who formed her escort declares, 
that, when he slept by her side, no bad thought ever crossed 
his mind. The inhabitants of Vaucouleurs gave her this 
dress. Baudricourt gave her a sword. Uncle Laxart and 
another villager bought her a horse for twelve francs. The 
people of Vaucouleurs followed her out of the town with 
good wishes, so much had her piety and sweetness touched 
all hearts. 

A knight and a squire took charge of her escort, and one 
of her brothers was of the party. But they were full of 
doubts and suspicions, and were once half inclined to throw 
her into a quarry as a sorceress. But she, calm and serene, 
constantly assuring them that they should reach the Dauphin 
in safety, desiring to stop at every village to hear mass, no 
matter how great might be the peril, gradually impressed 
them with the same serene confidence. ‘‘ Fear nothing,” 
said she, quite at her ease ; ‘‘ God clears the way for me. 
For this 1 was born.”? It seemed almost a miracle, when 
they found themselves at their journey’s end, in eleven days 
from its commencement. 

And now how is she to persuade the king to trust himself 
and his cause to the guidance of a poor peasant-girl? Her 
faith will remove this mountain also. While the king is hes- 
itating whether he will even admit her to an audience, she is 
deciding the question by the impression which, as at Vau- 
couleurs, she makes on all who approach her. Her confi- 
dent words, her fervent and unceasing prayers, her frequent 
communions, her fastings, the holiness of her life, her sweet- 
ness, simplicity, modesty, and good sense, create a move- 
ment in the public mind which few are able to resist. After 
deliberating three days, the king consents to see her. Per- 
haps, if his affairs had been less desperate, he would have re- 
fused. But even this straw of hope seemed something to 
cling to in his drowning condition. Moreover, in overcom- 





* “ Tonsis crinibus in virili habitu.’’ — Legenda Aurea Sanct., quoted by 
Michelet. 
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ing the first and lesser difficulties, she continually accumu- 
lated more force by which to overcome subsequent and 
greater ones. ‘Thus the mere fact that she had been able to 
come to him encouraged the king to believe in her. Her 
hopeful and confident promises of relieving Orleans, uttered 
on the journey, had been carried by rumor to the besieged 
in that city, and Dunois, the commander, sent to the king 
to inquire what these rumors meant. ‘Thus an influence 
seemed to flow out from her own deep faith, to create a 
prestige, an enthusiasm, in other minds. 

In order to prove her power, the king, when he admitted 
her to an audience, mingled with his courtiers. But she 
went directly to him, and though he denied that he was the 
king, she was not confused. ‘‘ Gentle Dauphin,’’* said she, 
‘¢ my name is Jeanne la Pucelle. I come from the King of 
Heaven to tell you that you are the lawful heir of France, 
son of the king, and that I am to deliver Orleans, and then 
take you to Rheims to be crowned king of France.” + It is 
also reported by several witnesses, that the king declared, — 
what was known only to himself and God, — how that re- 
cently in his oratory he had prayed (but without speaking 
aloud), that, if he was the true heir to the crown, he might 
regain his kingdom, but if not, that he might at least escape 
in safety to Spain or Scotland. 

A fact which inspired additional awe was her uttering a 
prediction which was fulfilled within the hour. A man-at- 
arms, who saw her as she was entering the court, pleased 
with her appearance, coarsely expressed his desires, with 
imprecations. ‘* Qh!” said she, ‘‘do you blaspheme your 
God, when you are immediately to appear before him ?”’ 
The soldier directly after was drowned, whether by accident 
or by his own act is uncertain. 

Joan was at this time about eighteen years old. She 
was handsome, of a fine figure, tall, and had a sweet and 
penetrating voice. Many were for at once confiding in her, 
among them the Duke d’Alengon and the party of Lor- 
raine. But there were older and more cautious statesmen, 
who wished for more proof. So it was decided to send her 





* She called him Dauphin because he had not yet been crowned at Rheims. 
t So Sewall, in his History of the Quakers, says that Barbara Blangdon 
discovered that the priest was not the deputy, though he wore his hat and 
all the rest were uncovered. The words of La Pucelle are reported ina 
memoir by the Seigneur de Gaucourt, Grand Master of the Palace. 
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to Poictiers, where were the parliament and a university, and 
to consult the doctors and theologians, as well as the wisest 
of the civilians there assembled. 

Here was a new trial. Her spirit was to be examined 
and judged by the letter. She felt that it would be a hard 
struggle, but she also felt that she would surmount it. ‘I 
know well that I shall have hard work to do at Poictiers, 
but my Master will aid me. Let us go, then, in God’s 
name.” 

It is very beautiful to see how she evaded their difficul- 
ties, overcame their objections, and quietly put aside their 
learned cavils, by the sublime simplicity, depth, and direct- 
ness of her answers.* ‘They first asked her what signs she 
had to show them to prove her mission. ‘* I have not come 
to Poictiers to show a sign. Give me some men-at-arms, 
and lead me to Orleans, and I will then show you signs. 
The sign I am to give is to raise the siege of Orleans.”’ 
‘¢ But,”’ objected one, ‘‘ if God wished to deliver the city, 
he could do it without soldiers.”  ‘* The soldiers will 
fight, and God will give them the victory,’ replied she ; 
and what more can the profoundest thinker say of the con- 
nection between the use of means and the results ? Brother 
Seguin, of Limousin, a very sour man (bien aigre) asked 
her, in his provincial dialect, in what idiom her angels spoke. 
‘¢ In a better idiom than yours,” was her answer. ‘* Do 
you believe in God ?”’ said he, rather angrily. ‘‘ I have 
more faith in God than you have,” replied La Pucelle, and 
the sharp man, who might have troubled her, was silenced. 
But still the doctors went on with their examinations, asking 
endless. questions, and suggesting a multitude of learned dif- 
ficulties. ‘* Why do you ask me all these things ?”’ said she ; 
‘¢ T do not know even my A, B, C. But I have come, by 
God’s command, to raise the siege of Orleans, and crown 
the king.” 

The doctors, having nothing more to say, finally decided 
in her favor ; influenced thereto somewhat by the great rev- 
erence she had inspired among the people of Poictiers, as 
before at Chinon and Vaucouleurs, by her holiness and piety. 
Jacques Gelu, Archbishop of Embrun, also advocated the 
same opinion in a treatise composed in answer to questions 
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proposed to him. The queen of Sicily and other ladies pro- 
nounced her a virgm. ‘The devil was believed to have no 
power over such; as her power, therefore, could not be 
from beneath, it was logically inferred that it was from above. 

The king then gave her an establishment. A wise and 
brave counsellor of the king was to attend her as a squire ; 
she had two pages, two heralds, a chaplain, valets, and 
guards. ‘* It was beautiful to see her,” says Guy de Laval, 
in a letter to his mother,* ‘‘ in white armour, sitting on a 
black horse, with a small axe in her hand.” ‘The voices 
had told her to send for an old sword, marked with five 
crosses, which was behind the altar in the chapel of St. 
Catherine de Fierbois. ‘The armourer went, and among a 
heap of old weapons formerly given to the chapel, and which 
lay near the altar, such a sword was found. But what she 
most loved was her standard, which had been made of white, 
covered with fleurs-de-lis. On one side was represented 
the Saviour, seated on the clouds of heaven, with angels 
adoring him. On the other side was written Jesus Maria. 
This standard she always carried in the midst of battle, sel- 
dom using her sword ; for she said ‘‘ she did not wish to 
kill any one, and though she loved her sword, she loved her 
standard forty times more.” 

The men of whom she now took command were almost 
as savage as wild beasts, but she soon tamed them. She 
sent all bad women out of the camp. She made these brigands 
confess, and leave off swearing. La Hire, who had feared 
neither God nor man, no longer ventured to utter an oath ; 
but Joan, seeing his embarrassment, for want of his accus- 
tomed expletives, allowed him sometimes to swear by his 
staff. ‘* The devils,” says Michelet, ‘‘ had all at once been 
changed into little saints.’”” As they marched, in the beau- 
tiful spring weather, along the banks of the Loire, to relieve 
Orleans, she had an altar erected in the open air, where they 
all communed. A generous ardor, a pure hope, had made 
them young again, — had broken through the crust of evil 
habit and sin, and allowed some ‘ray of love to warm their 
hearts. 

At night she lay down in her armour. She knew not fear. 
She wished to go up on the side of the river where the Eng- 
lish had built their bastilles, or forts, around the city. Struck 





* This letter of Guy, Sire de Laval, is in Petitot’s Collection of Memoirs. 
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by a strange awe, the English did not oppose her entering 
the place, which she did on the 29th of April; and in eight 
days from that time she drove the English from the city, 
which they had been investing for eight months. 

We cannot dwell at length on the details of these wonder- 
ful days. Enough to say, that nothing in military history 
surpasses the valor, judgment, and skill with which she plan- 
ned and executed the attacks on the English bastilles, or the 
ardor which the French troops, inspired by her, showed in 
these successive assaults. _ Wounded under the ramparts, 
she refused to be carried from the field, but drawing the 
arrow from her neck with her own hand, and having a little 
oil poured into the wound, she returned suddenly on the 
enemy, who thought her killed, like an apparition, invulner- 
able and unconquerable. The English, inflamed by rage, 
blasphemed her and insulted her, but always fled before her. 
She wept to see their dead bodies, slain without confession. 
When ‘Talbot threatened to have her burned, she cried, 
‘¢Come out, and if you take me in single combat, you may 
burn me.”? She had to encounter the opposition of some of 
the French captains and leaders, also, who wished to act 
without her, or against her advice, and left her out of their 
counsels. She sprang up suddenly at night, while sleeping 
with Charlotte, a daughter of the treasurer of the Duke of 
Orleans, and cried out, —‘* My God! the blood of our peo- 
ple is running on the ground. It was ill done. Why was I 
not wakened ? Quick, my arms, my horse!”’ She gallop- 
ed off at full speed, and met the French flying. ‘They 
turned back when they saw her, attacked the bastille again, 
and carried it. ‘Then she returned to the city, but for re- 
freshment would take only a few slices of bread dipped in 
wine and water. ‘This sometimes was all her nourishment 
during the whole day. 

On Ascension day, Joan had determined to pass the 
whole day in prayer. ‘The French captains took advantage 
of her absence to have a little prudent worldly talk about 
their position. Schiller says, in Don Carlos, that 


“ The wisdom of the world condemns 
And scorns the inspiration born of Heaven.” 


They probably thought that ber inspiration was better to.an- 
imate than to direct, to impel than to guide, better in the 
field than in the council. But their wisdom was always 
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folly by the side of her inspiration. She chose the means 
as wisely as she pursued the end zealously. She saw that 
they were concealing something from her, and said, ‘‘ Tell 
me what you have determined. I can keep the secret, and 
greater ones also.”” ‘They determined to wait for reinforce- 
ments before attacking the strongest forts of the English. 
But Joan said, ‘¢‘ You have been at your counsel, I at mine. 
The counsel of my Lord will stand, yours will come to 
naught. Let all be ready early to-morrow for the attack. 
Much blood will flow, and I also shall be wounded.”’ 

Yet this proud and firm nature was moved to tears by 
the cruel insults of the English. ‘* The King of Heaven 
knows,” said she, ‘‘ that they speak falsely.”” Presently 
she added, that she felt consoled, for she had news from her 
Master. 

The next morning, though the French captains had deter- 
mined not to yield to her, and refused to open the gates, 
she compelled them by her immense energy to do so, and 
hurled an impetuous assault upon the principal bastille of the 
English. It was so strongly intrenched by the river and a 
deep fosse, as to be almast impregnable, and was defended 
by all the best English troops and captains. The Duke 
d’Alengon afterwards, having examined this bastille, said 
he would have undertaken to defend it for seven days 
against any force that could have been brought against it. 
But all of Joan’s predictions were to be this day verified. 
She was wounded, having crossed the ditch and been the 
first to plant a ladder against the walls. They carried her 
from the walls and took off her armour, — the arrow came 
out from her shoulder half a foot behind. Pain and affright 
overcame her; she began to weep. But presently her 
saints appeared to her, and the heroic soul returned. She 
pulled the arrow out with her own hands, saying she had 
rather die than have the usual military charms muttered over 
the wound. She prayed earnestly to God, and was consol- 
ed. Meantime, wearied with the long and useless struggle, 
the French were everywhere retreating. Noon had long 
passed, and the English seemed to have won the day. 
But Joan begged the French leaders to return once more to 
the attack, and, seeing her standard near the walls, rode 
toward it, crying, ‘‘ If it touches the walls, we shall enter.” 
The moment the French saw her, they poured back in an 
overflowing tide against the bastille, and began to climb its 
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walls. The English, terrified, gave way a little. A shot 
struck down the bridge over which the English commander 
was passing into the bastille, and he was drowned in the 
ditch. At the same moment the people of Orleans opened 
their gates, and attacked the bastille in crowds from the 
other side. In a moment it was filled, taken, and its defend- 
ers defeated and slain. The bells of Orleans rang all night 
for joy, and the ‘Te Deum was chanted in the churches. 

‘The next morning, which was Sunday, saw the British in 
full retreat. Joan would not allow them to be pursued, but 
she had an altar erected in the plain in full sight of their re- 
treating troops. ‘* For the love of St. Dimanche (Sunday), 
do not kill them to-day. Do not attack them the first,” 
said Joan. ‘* My Master does not wish us to fight to-day. 
Let them go, — that is enough.”’ 

The first part of the prediction being thus accomplished, 
she wished to fulfil the rest. ‘* Now,” said she, ‘‘ noble 
Dauphin, Jet us march to Rheims. I shall last only a year, 
or a little longer; I must be well employed.’”’? ‘The politi- 
cians smiled at what they thought a childish folly in her, 
thus to insist on the ceremony of coronation ; but her folly 
was wisdom. ‘The great mass of the people, unable to de- 
cide questions of succession, thought they ought to accept as 
their king him who was the rightful heir, and who should be 
regularly crowned. Joan’s assertion was like a voice from 
heaven, as to the first point, in behalf of Charles ; let him 
be crowned at Rheims, and the French nation would then 
accept him as their true and legitimate sovereign. Joan, a 
daughter of the people, understood this better than the cour- 
tiers, and, fortunately for Charles, she was able to overrule 
their selfish or timid counsels, and induce the king to under- 
take this perilous march through the thickest of his enemies. 

By her courage and wisdom, the town of Jargeau was 
taken by storm. Presently the famous Falstaff arrived, with 
large reinforcements for Talbot; but Joan continually en- — 
couraged and animated anew the doubting Frenchmen. ‘‘If 
these English were hanging to the clouds, we should get 
them,” cried she. ‘* Have you good spurs?” said she to 
the captains. ‘* What! must we fly?” “QO, no! but 
you will need them to-day in pursuing the English. The 
gentle king will have the greatest victory to-day he has ever 

won.’”? Well did she fulfil her prophecy ; for on that day 
Crecy and Agincourt were both avenged. ‘Talbot and 
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others were taken prisoners, and two thousand English were 
slain. The maid wept at the sight of this bloodshed, and 
exerted herself to prevent the French from ill-treating ‘their 
prisoners. One of them was struck on the head near her ; 
she sprang from her horse, held his head in her arms, had a 
priest brought to him, comforted him, and encouraged him 
to meet death with a strong heart. 

Throughout the march to Rheims, prudence, in the form 
of the king’s counsellors, was always advising one thing, and 
faith, speaking by Joan, another. So when they reached 
Troyes, prudence declared that they could neither take so 
large and well defended a place, nor would it be safe to leave 
it in their rear; they had better return. So thought the 
Archbishop of Rheims. But one old counsellor argued more 
wisely, and reconciled earthly and heavenly wisdom. ‘* When 
the king undertook this march,” said he, ‘‘ he did so, not be- 
cause of his great force or abundance of money, or because 
it seemed possible, but merely because Joan said, Go and be 
crowned at Rheims! Let us now do as she says; ask her 
if we shall attack the city.”” Joan was called. ‘‘ Shall I 
be believed ?”’ said she. ‘‘ If you say what is reasonable, 
[ will believe you,” said the king. ‘* Shall I be believed ?” 
she repeated. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the king. ‘‘ Then, noble 
Dauphin, tell your people to assault the town ; for, by my 
God, you shall enter ‘Troyes, by force or love, in two 
days.” ‘If we could be sure of entering in six,”’ said the 
Chancellor, ‘* we would wait ; but I have my doubts of it.” 
‘¢ Six?” said she; ‘* you shall be masters of ‘Troyes to- 
morrow.”’ She led them to the assault, and the town was 
taken. 

This was on the 9th of July. On the 15th they entered 
Rheims, and the king was crowned on the 17th, with all the 
usual ceremonies. Joan occupied the highest place on this 
occasion, with her standard in her hand. ‘Then she flung 
herself on her knees, weeping, and said, — ‘‘ O gentle king, 
now is accomplished the will of God, that I should raise the 
siege of Orleans and bring you to be crowned here, to show 
that you are the right king and that the kingdom belongs to 
you.”? ‘Touched by the sight of the people, who came sing- 
ing hymns to welcome the king, she said, ‘‘O the good 
people! When I die, I should like to be buried here.” 
‘¢ When will you die, Joan?” said Dunois. ‘I cannot 
tell,”” she replied; ‘‘ when God wills. I would that he 
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would let me return to my father and mother, and keep 
sheep again. ‘I'hey would be so glad to see me. But I 
have done what the Lord commanded.” ‘The old chroni- 
cle says, that, thus speaking, she lifted up her eyes to heaven, 
and all the lords who were in presence never saw so plainly 
as in her looks then that she came from God. 

Well might they believe it. Her great renown had not 
impaired her modesty. She claimed no merit. ‘* My work 
is but a ministry,”’ said she. She showed the same constant 
piety, observed daily prayers and masses, and maintained the 
same chastity ; for evil thoughts still fled from the most im- 
pure minds in her presence. Every night, she staid with the 
most virtuous women in the place where she might be. She 
claimed no miraculous power, though doing works almost mi- 
raculous. ‘* Nothing like these acts of yours have been told 
of, even in any book,” said some one. ‘* My Master has a 
book,” she answered, ‘‘ which the wisest clerk has never 
read.”? When some women of Bourges asked her to touch 
crosses and chaplets, she burst out a laughing, and said, — 
‘* Touch them yourself, they will be quite as good.” 

Joan now felt that her work was done, and begged the 
king to let her return to her home and her sheep. Great 
pity it was, says the old historian, to hear her ask, as her 
reward in the midst of this great triumph, to be permitted to 
go back to her peasant’s home and task. ‘T'wo of her broth- 
ers, Pierre and Jean, had followed her to Rheims. Her 
father Arc and uncle Laxart met her there.* It is pleasant 
to see that the village of Dom Remy was exempted, by let- 
ters patent of the king, from all taxes, for the sake of the 
Maid. Charles VII. also gave letters of nobility to the 
young girl and to all her family, and by an exception, very 
intelligible, the female descendants were included. But still 
more remarkable was the tribute to her virtues paid in after 
times. When, after the defeat of Napoleon, the allied armies 
were passing on to Paris, they came to the village of Dom 
Remy. ‘There the German troops, out of respect to the 
memory of this maiden, forbore to plunder or to do any in- 
jury to the inhabitants. 


‘“‘ How far a little candle throws its beams! 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world.” 








* So at least Michaud asserts. We hope he has a better authority than 
Schiller for saying so. However, Michelet says she told her parents at 
Rheims, “ that she feared nothing but treachery.” 
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From this culminating point of glory we must now descend 
into the dark valley of reverses, cruelty, and death. Beau- 
tifully says Michelet, that ‘* it was requisite that she should 
suffer ; for, had she not passed through the supreme trial and 
purification, dubious shadows would have remained among 
the rays that beam from her saintly head, — she would not 
have dwelt in men’s memory as the Maid of Orleans.” 

She felt that her work was done when the king was 
crowned. From that moment the way was smooth before 
him ; cities and towns opened their gates to him everywhere. 
The sagacity of her judgment was vindicated by the result, 
for all France now seemed ready to submit to the king. 
But her own mind, though yet full of energy, became cloud- 
ed. ‘l'hough still displaying an heroic and almost superhu- 
man courage, and still winning battles, she on the whole lost 
ground, both before the enemy and among her own party. 
The first great reverse was under the walls of Paris. At 
last, perhaps through treachery, she was left outside of the 
walls of Compeigne, which she was defending, and was taken 
prisoner by the Burgundians. She had foreseen it, she had 
foretold it; but with this sad prospect in full view, she lost 
nothing of her marvellous force of character. At the mo- 
ment of her great danger under the walls of the city, the 
bells were rung to summon all the soldiers to rescue their 
heroine ; a last and useless homage ; no one came to defend 
her. ‘The governor of the place has the ignominious repu- 
tation of having commanded the gates to be shut. He was 
a bad man, of evil habits, for which Joan had rebuked him. 
He came to a tragical end; by order of his wife, his bar- 
ber strangled him. 

And now what will be done with this young girl, thus 
taken prisoner? Let those answer who lament the degen- 
eracy of modern times, who grieve that the age of chivalry 
has gone for ever. In these days-we have known one who, 
like Joan, had led the armies of France against the English ; 
their deadliest foe, the invader of every state which his insa- 
tiate ambition could covet and his matchless genius could 
hope to overcome. We have seen him, after pouring a sea 
of blood over Europe, at last arrested by the nati a \ nich 
had spent millions of money and thousands of lives to ...eck 
his course. He is placed in a distant island ; but surround- 
ed with friends, books, comforts, luxuries. And yet it is 
thought by many a hard case. But here a young girl is tak- 
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en prisoner of war, whose only crime it is to have defended 
with matchless heroism her country and her king. She is 
a woman, in the age of chivalry, when nothing was talked of 
but the duty of protecting afflicted dames and damsels, —a 
virgin, in the age when the worship of the Virgin had almost 
superseded that of God, — and what do they do? Uniting 
the most savage cruelty with the most pharisaic hypocrisy, 
they try her for heresy and sorcery, endeavour to lead her 
by falsehoods and wicked deceptions into self-accusation, 
and when all these black arts which bishops and noblemen 
practise against the poor peasant are foiled by her transpar- 
ent truth and holy innocence, they drag her to the stake and 
burn her under a flimsy pretext, which deceived, and could 
deceive, no one. How much has the world lost by the Ref- 
ormation ? 

We must hasten through this shameful history ; yet we 
must not lose the heavenly traits which shine forth from Joan 
in her numerous examinations. The English, greedy for her 
blood, tried to buy her of the Burgundians, and at last suc- 
ceeded, by the instrumentality of the Church. The Bishop 
of Beauvais and the Inquisitor-General demanded her of 
Jean de Ligny, who finally sold her to them for ten thousand 
francs. The wife of De Ligny threw herself at his feet, and 
begged him not to‘dishonor himself; but he had taken the 
money. 

The mock trial began. After six months spent in differ- 
ent prisons, Joan was carried to Rouen, placed in an irou 
cage, with fetters on her limbs. Although to be tried by an 
ecclesiastical court for heresy and sorcery, she was kept in 
the English prison and guarded by rude soldiers, who scru- 
pled not to offer her the coarsest insults. The trial was con- 
ducted by Pierre Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, — a name, 
like that of Caiaphas, doomed to perpetual infamy as a cruel 
persecutor, who sought, under the forms of justice, pretexts 
for satisfying the malice of vindictive foes by the murder of 
an innocent prisoner. The whole judicial process, says 
Barante, was a succession of falsehoods, of traps laid for the 
unsuspecting victim, constant violation of justice and the 
most established rights, under a hypocritical appearance of 
following the customary rules. ‘They sent a priest into a 
prison to pretend to be her secret friend, and then placed 
notaries behind the walls to take down what she might say to 
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him. Even the notaries were ashamed of such a task, and 
refused to do it. 

Called before an assembly of doctors and divines, all hos- 
tile, this poor girl evinced a courage as great as she had 
ever shown in battle. ‘They allowed her no counsel; but 
her honesty and good-sense were the best helps, and enabled 
her to escape the snares in which they sought to entrap her. 
Their threats and violence produced in her neither anger nor 
fear. ‘The readiness and beauty of her answers often aston- 
ished the assembly. ‘They asked her if she knew that she was 
‘in the grace of God.” ‘It isa great thing,”’ said she, 
‘©to answer such a question.”? ‘* Yes, Joan,” interrupted 
one of the assessors, Jean Talri, ‘‘it is a great question, and 
you are not bound to answer it.’ ‘* You had better be si- 
lent,”? cried the bishop, ina rage. ‘If I am not,” she re- 
plied, ‘‘ may God make me so ; if I am, may God keep me 
so.”? ‘* But if I were not in the grace of God,”’ she added, 
‘¢] should not know what to do.’”’ ‘The manuscript says, 
‘‘ They were much astonished, and for that time finished the 
examination.” * 

They asked her, another time, about her standard. ‘I 
carried it instead of a lance,” she answered, ‘‘ so as not to 
kill any one. I never have killed any one.” ‘They asked 
her what virtue she supposed there was in this standard, 
wishing to accuse her of magic. ‘‘I said to it, Go boldly 
among the English, and then I followed it myself.”” They 
asked her why she brought it to the altar at Rheims? ‘ It 
had been where there was danger, it was right it should be 
where there was honor.”” ‘They wished to accuse her of 
some wicked intercourse with the Devil, and asked her, 
‘¢ Was St. Michael naked when he appeared to you?” To 
this question she replied, without understanding its base 
meaning, ‘‘ Do you suppose our Lord has not wherewith to 
clothe him?” ‘* What did the people mean in kissing your 
hands, feet, and garments?” ‘* ‘The poor people came 
gladly to me because I did them no wrong; I supported 
and helped them as I had the power.” ‘Thus simple, un- 
suspecting truth was always too much for their cunning. 

Sometimes she spoke with great sublimity. ‘‘ My voices, 
to-day, have told me to answer you very boldly ” ; and she 
followed their advice to the letter. She rebuked the Bishop 


* “Fuerunt multum stupefacti, et illd hora dimiserunt.”’ 
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for the part he was taking in the trial, and warned him of the 
terrible responsibility he would encounter. ‘‘ Bethink you 
what you do, for truly I am sent of God. You put yourself 
in great danger.” ‘* Yes, I am come from God. I have 
nothing to do here. Send me back to God from whom I 
came.”? ‘They tried to make her say that the voices had in- 
spired her with unchristian feelings. 


*‘ Were the inhabitants of Dom Remy Burgundians ? ” 
*« There was only one Burgundian in the village; and I could 


have wished that his head was cut off, provided it was the will 
of God.” 


** Did the voices tell you you ought to hate the Burgundians ? ” 

** | did not love them so well after I found that the voices were 
for the king of France.” 

** Did you have a great desire to injure the Burgundians? ” 

‘* | had a great desire and wish that the king should have his 
kingdom again.” 

*¢ Do you think you did well in leaving home without the con- 
sent of your father and mother ? ” 

“‘ They have forgiven me.” 

“Do you think, then, that you did not sin in acting so ?” 

‘“‘ If God commanded me, ought I not to have done it? Though 
I had a hundred fathers and mothers, | would have left them if 
God had ordered it.” 


There is a certain kind of religion which can believe in 
the Devil and evil spirits much more readily than in the in- 
spirations of God and of good angels. Thus, though these 
judges thought it incredible that Joan should have seen Mi- 
chael and the saints, they deemed it quite probable that she 
should have had intercourse with fairies and evil spirits. 
They tried to make her say that she had seen fairies under 
the May-tree, not considering in their haste the absurdity of 
the supposition, that fairies should take any interest in the 
quarrel between Charles and the English. Joan admitted 
that many people who had the fever visited the May-tree and 
drank of the neighbouring fountain, but she did not know 
whether they were cured or not. She had heard some old 
people say they saw fairies under the tree, but whether it 
was true she did not know. ‘* Did you not tell the soldiers 
that you would turn aside the English arrows?” ‘*T told 
them not to be afraid. Many were wounded at my side, and 
I was wounded myself.’’ ‘They asked her if she had ever 
been where she saw the English killed. ‘* Who of us has 
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not seen war? But of such sad things let us speak softly 
and with a low voice.”? An English nobleman present was 
touched by the reply, ne said, ‘* | would she were an Eng- 
lishwoman.”’ 


*“‘ Was it well done to attack Paris on our Lady’s day ?” 

“It is well to keep the festivals of our Lady ; it would be well 
to keep them every day.” 

“‘ Do your saints hate the English ? ” 

‘“‘' They love whatever God loves, and hate what he hates.” 

‘Does God hate the English ? ” 

** As for God’s love or hate for the souls of the English, I 
know nothing; but I know that he will cause them all to be driv- 
en from France, except those who die here.” 

* Joan, do you know by revelation whether you will escape ? ” 

** This has nothing to do with your trial. Do you wish me to 
accuse myself ? ” 

** But have the voices told you nothing about it ? ” 

‘* This does not concern the trial. I leave the matter in the 
Lord’s hands.” 


After all their examinations, they had made out no case 
against her as regards sorcery. ‘That they were obliged to 
give up. ‘The only points of any weight were her wearing 
a man’s dress, and refusing to submit to the decisions of the 
Church. ‘To wear a man’s dress was contrary to a text in 
Deuteronomy, the object of which was, no doubt, to pro- 
mote purity of manners. But her object in wearing the 
dress was the same. Did they not see, that, in committing 
her, a poor, chained girl, to be guarded by rude soldiers, 
they were committing a much greater impropriety ? 

But the real point of the accusation consisted in the con- 
flict between the authority of God speaking in her heart, and 
that of the visible Church. They asked her if she would 
submit to the decision of the Church whether her voices had 
told the truth or not, and let the Church decide on all her 
words and actions. ‘T’o this she answered, ‘‘I love the 
Church, and would support it with all my power. But as to 
my works, I must leave them to the judgment of God who 
sent me.”” ‘The question being repeated, she replied, with 
the answer always suggested to a true soul, which must be- 
lieve there can be no discord or variance between truth and 
truth, ‘* Our Lord and the Church are all one.’? Will it 
be believed, that they contrived for her a distinction, in or- 
der to induce her to reject the authority of the visible Church ? 
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They told her there was a distinction between the Church 
triumphant above, composed of God and the saints, and the 
Church militant below, and asked her to which she submit- 
ted. Of course, she answered, ‘* The Church triumphant.” 
‘‘ And do you refuse to submit to the Church militant ? ” 
‘¢ T will answer no more to-day.”’ 

But there were some honest men among the counsellors, 
who could not bear this. ‘Three of them had the boldness 
to visit her in her prison, and to tell her that the true Church 
militant did not consist of her enemies, but of the Pope and 
the general councils, and that she might thus take an ap- 
peal from her prejudiced judges to the Council of Basle, 
then about to be convened, and to the Pope. One of them 
had even the courage to advise her in public, before the tri- 
bunal, to submit to the Council of Basle. ‘* What is a gen- 
eral council ?”’ said she. ‘‘ It is,” said brother Isambert, 
‘¢ a congregation of the universal Church, and is composed 
of your friends as well as of the other party.” ‘‘ Oh! in 
that case, I submit,” said she. ‘‘ Be silent!’ cried the 
Bishop, in a rage, and forbade the notary from writing down 
her answer. ‘* Alas!”’ said the poor child, ‘‘ you write 
what is against me, but not what is for me.”’ 

After the examinations, the Bishop selected twelve articles 
from what he chose to consider the answers of Joan, and 
sent them to the principal doctors and ecclesiastical tribunals 
for their opinions. ‘They were so drawn up as to make it 
impossible for any answer to be given but one which should 
be condemnatory. ‘The chief point, of course, was her re- 
fusal to submit to the tribunal of the Church, if it should con- 
tradict the voice of God in her own soul. She was there- 
fore really condemned as a Protestant. They also con- 
demned her for wearing men’s clothes, and for believing 
in revelations which probably came from evil spirits. 

‘The English were now impatient that she should be burn- 
ed. About this time, she fell sick, and the great Earl of 
Warwick was much alarmed lest she should die a natural 
death. ‘* You must cure her,” said he. ‘* The king has 
bought her. She must be burned. You must not let her 
die.”’” ‘This: Earl of Warwick was exactly the brave and 
gallant knight of that age, the perfect gentleman, full of all 
chivalrous ideas. He had made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, not missing a single tournament by the way. He 


gave one himself at the gates of Calais, challenging the whole 
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chivalry of France. And yet he manifested this rancor 
against a woman, who had so deeply wounded Xuglish pride. 
That a girl had so frightened them, driven thém half the 
length of France, taken them in their fortresses, and con- 
quered them in the field, this was intolerable. Nothing but 
burning her alive could satisfy the vengeance of English 
pride, thus severely mortified.* 

This was in Passion week, and they refused her the sac- 
raments. ‘The object of the Bishop was to make her submit 
to the Church, and confess that her visions were deceptive. 
After that, he did not care what became of her. He there- 
fore tried all means to induce her to submit ; threatening her 
with torture and fire, if she refused ; promising her the protec- 
tion and mercy of the Church, if she submitted. But day after 
day, the heroine stood firm. Deprived of the outward con- 
solations of religion, she fed on hidden manna. ‘‘ For my 
faith,” said she, ‘I submit to the Church below; for my 
acts, | will submit only to the Church of heaven. I would 
rather die than. revoke what I have done by the Lord’s com- 
mands.”’ ‘* But you cannot hear mass on Good Friday, ex- 
cept you submit.”” ‘* Our Lord can let me hear it without 
you.”’ ‘* Will you submit to the Church militant ?”’ ‘* Pro- 
vided it does not command what is impossible.” ‘* Do you 
not think you ought to obey the Pope, and the bishops, and 
the universal Church ?”’ ‘* Yes, our Lord being first obey- 
ed.”’ ‘* Do your voices forbid you to submit to the Church 
militant?” ‘* ‘They do not, our Lord being obeyed first.” 

Finally, on the 24th of May, 1431, they prepared a pub- 
lic display. ‘Two scaffolds were erected, the cardinals, 
bishops, and doctors seated on one, and Joan on the other, 
with the executioner and priests. ‘The English, assembled 
in crowds, believed that she was to be burned ; but the ob- 
ject of the Bishop was to get a public abjuration from her. 
She long refused to sign any thing, but being threatened with 
immediate death by burning if she refused, and being prom- 
ised protection and pardon if she consented, she finally agreed 
to sign a form of abjuration, with limitations, little different 
from what she had before admitted. They guided her hand, 
and she made the cross. ‘Then they substituted another 


* “In every thing else the English can be noble and generous,”’ says 
Michelet ; “ not when their national pride is wounded.” — History, Book 


X. chap. IV. 
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form, previously prepared. The English were furious, and 
began to throw stones at the Bishop. ‘They shouted, ‘‘ You 
have not earned the king’s money ; you are going to let her 
escape.”? Warwick said, ‘‘ ‘Things go badly, if she es- 
capes.’ ‘* Never mind,” said the holy man ; ‘‘ we will soon 
have her again.”? ‘They pronounced her pardon, which was 
a sentence of perpetual imprisonment ; and then, instead of 
committing her to the guardianship of the Church, sent her 
back to the English prisons. 

Having thus made a partial submission to the Church, she 
resumed her female dress in obedience to its commands. 
But it had been arranged that she should not so escape. 
Insults were offered her in her cell. She was chained as 
before and treated with cruelty. At last her woman’s dress 
was taken away while she slept, and only the man’s dress 
left. ‘* Gentlemen,” said she, ‘*‘ you know I am forbidden 
to wear that.”? But at last, having no other, and also feel- 
ing more secure in the soldier’s garb, she put iton. Then 
they cried out, ‘* She is taken.”? ‘The judges came ; they 
would not listen to her complaints and excuses. ‘‘ Put me 
among women,”’ said she, ‘‘and I will wear a woman’s 
dress.”? She was condemned to be burned as a relapsed 
heretic. When this cruel death was announced to her, her 
woman’s nature gave way. She began to weep bitterly, and 
tear her hair. ** Alas! shall my body be burned, which I 
have preserved pure, and entire, and uncorrupt? I had rath- 
er be beheaded, seven times over, than be burned.’’ ‘+O 
Rouen, Rouen, must I die here ?”’ said she, on her way to 
execution. 

It was at nine in the morning, May 30th, that she set out 
for the scaffold, after having taken the communion, by per- 
mission of the Bishop. Remorse, pity, grief, were taking 
possession of men’s minds, more and more, on one side, — 
a corresponding rage increasing on the other. ‘Those who 
showed the least sympathy for her fate were in imminent 
peril from the English ; nevertheless, they continued to show 
it. Let us mention the names of three friends who stayed 
with her to the last, — brother L’ Advenu, brother Isambert, 
and an officer, Massieu. All three had been threatened by 
the English for having given her their advice, and manifest- 
ed pity for her during the trial. As she passed on, her 
sweet face yet wet with a woman’s tears, the people along 
the streets wept likewise. ‘The priest who had falsely pre- 
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tended to be her friend in the prison, in order to betray her 
confidence, repenting, burst through the guards, flung him- 
self down before her, accusing himself aloud of his treachery, 
and imploring her pardon and God’s. If Warwick had not 
interfered, he would have been instantly killed. 

They preached a sermon as the introduction of this fearful 
ceremony. At its close, she wept and besought of all for- 
giveness, forgiving all their wrongs against herself, and beg.- 
ging all to pray for her. Even the hard-hearted bishops, even 
the cruel English, were touched, and could not refrain from 
tears. But not the less did the Bishop proceed to pronounce 
the sentence. ‘* We cut you off from the Church, as a re- 
lapsed penitent, as a rotten member ; we give you over to 
the secular power, entreating it to moderate its sentence and 
spare you the pain of death and mutilation of limb.”’ Kiss- 
ing the cross which an English soldier had given her, she as- 
cended the great wooden pile, raised on a foundation of plas- 
ter, and, looking on the great city and silent multitude be- 
neath her, cried again, ‘*O Rouen, Rouen! I fear me much 
thou wilt have to suffer for my death.’”” The executioner 
applied the fire. She saw it and shrieked. The priest 
who stood by her did not pay attention to the flames. ‘Then, 
forgetting herself, she begged him to go down. While the 
flames began to roll up around her, she first cried out for 
water, then she cried on God, and finally said, ‘* My voices 
have not deceived me.”’ In the midst of the flames she saw 
that the safety and deliverance they had promised was not a 
deliverance from death, but of her soul. God, no doubt, 
then, as in a thousand instances, gave her, at the moment of 
death, an inward light and strength, which ‘‘ quenched the 
violence of the fire.’ Her last words were, ‘‘ Jesus! 
Jesus!” All this is testified by the priest who had just 
descended from the pile. 

Even the soldiers were melted. These rude men-at-arms 
cried, ‘* We are lost ; we have burned a saint.”? ‘* Would 
God, my soul were where hers is!” Some tried to laugh. 
One man had sworn be would throw a fagot on the pile. 
As he approached, her voice, crying on Jesus, reached his 
ear. He was taken ill, almost fainted, and was carried to 
a neighbouring tavern. ‘‘I saw a dove escape from her 
mouth,” said he. The executioner went in utter dismay to 
brother Isambert to confess. He could not believe that God 
would forgive him. 
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In 1450, measures were taken for revising this process. 
In 1456, a court of revision appointed by Pope Calixtus 
Ill. pronounced the charges against Joan to be utterly 
false. 

A portrait of the Maid, found at Orleans in the town-house, 
and now in Paris, represents her as very beautiful. Her 
features have a soft and enthusiastic expression. 

Poetry and art have repeatedly taken for their subject her 
exploits and her person. ‘The tittle bronze and plaster casts 
which are to be seen in our shops, representing her in ar- 
mour and holding her sword, are from the statue designed 
by a French princess, a daughter of Louis Philippe. Many 
poems have been written concerning her. Southey’s was 
one of the first, out of France, which attempted to do justice 
to her character. ‘I'he three greatest writers who have 
touched this subject are Shakspeare, Voltaire, and Schiller. 
Shakspeare has merely worked up the vulgar prejudices of 
his countrymen ; and we see how deep and strong the preju- 
dice was, which could distort such a phenomenon as this be- 
fore such an eye as his. But Voltaire’s poem is a deeper 
disgrace to himself, and to the nation that could applaud it, 
and to the unbelieving age in which it could be written. Let 
us turn from this ribald production to the noble monument 
which Schiller has erected in his ‘* Maid of Orleans.”? No 
one can forget the effect this poem produces on the mind 
when it is first read. Joan was a subject well suited to the 
lofty character of Schiller’s genius. Fault has been found 
with it, that it departs too much from the truth of history, 
and that it is too much idealized. Schlegel complained that 
in the last scene he makes her die ‘‘a rosy death.”” But 
after all just abatements, this poem will always be cherished 
as one of the most beautiful monuments to a most beautiful 
character. 

And now, in considering her life, and asking for the secret 
of her wonderful performances, we see that the source of her 
power was, that she could inspire others, by her words and 
her life, with a confidence in her mission, and that she could 
do this because her own faith was so strong. Her own 
faith was strong, because it had grown up by silent medita- 
tion and prayer, in a mind pure, single, devout. Eminently 
and remarkably does she belong to that heroic band, ‘* who 
through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought righteousness, ob- 
tained promises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
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violence of fire, out of weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” 
Literally she fulfilled almost every clause of this description, 
and all by the strength and depth of her own conviction. 

Thus far all is plain. But now we may ask, — Was this 
faith purely subjective ? had it no outward object ? In other 
words, Were her visions realities, or were they the creations 
of her own mind? On the one hand, we feel a reluctance 
to admit the reality of such appearances, and for no higher 
end than the deliverance of a kingdom. They seem, too, 
both in themselves and in what they tell her to do, to have 
been created naturally by the thoughts and the belief already 
in her mind. On the other hand, it is difficult to explain a 
power which produced such immense results as coming from 
a mere imagination. Could so strong a faith rest on a mere 
delusion ? Could she continue for so many years firm in 
the belief that she had weekly intercourse with these angels, 
if there was no foundation for it whatever ? If we deny the 
possibility of such communications with a world of spirits, of 
course some other explanation must be sought. But if we 
believe in the visions of angels and other messengers from 
another world, which are recorded in the Bible, there is no 
reason why we should absolutely deny that similar communi- 
cations might have been made in the present instance. This 
question, however, must remain a problem ; perhaps always. 
The squire of La Pucelle, Daulon, having asked to see the 
angels and saints who appeared to her, she told him that 
‘‘ he was not good enough to see them.’’ Neither are we 
good enough. These visions are unintelligible to us, and 
remain a secret between the Maid and her God. 

With one remark more we will close this too protracted 
story, of which we have yet been obliged to omit many beau- 
tiful passages. Here, in Joanna, we see with what grace 
and virgin purity a woman can occupy any sphere which 
appears to her as the sphere of duty. ‘The French chroni- 
cles are continually noticing with wonder, how, amidst the 
violence of war and the rudeness of her enemies, she pre- 
served always the virtues of a woman, even to the clear and 
keen perceptions which characterize the feminine intellect.* 





* “Tt was fit,” says Michelet, “ that the saviour of France should be a 
woman. France herself isa woman. She has the fickleness of the sex, 
but also its amiable gentleness, its facile and charming pity, and the excel- 
lence of its first impulses.” 4 
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To no one better could Wordsworth’s fine lines be applied 
than to her : — 


‘“‘T saw her upon nearer view 
A spirit, yet a woman too ; 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet ; at 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; | 
A perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command, 
And yet a spirit too, and bright a 
With something of an angel light.” i a 
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THE conceptions of God which the ancient Hebrews en- Ni 
tertained are implied in the names given to him in their n\ 
Scriptures. There are three of these names. One of thenr ee 
is his personal or proper appellation; the other two are ge- | ip 
neric names, but are applied to him in a particular and pre- Bt 
eminent sense. In the essential significations of these names, mii | 
we shall find at once the three principal ideas which the He- 
brews had concerning the Being to whom they appropriated 
them. ‘Those significations are, respectively, existence, | 
strength, ownership ; which simple ideas, as referring to “hi 
him, they developed into independent and eternal existence, én 
unlimited and omnipotent strength, primal and universal own- 
ership. ‘The numerous other appellatives of God, in the 
Old Testament, express personifications drawn from his 
attributed dispositions and deeds ; and they indicate, clearly 
enough, the views entertained of the moral relations that ex- 
ist between God and man. 

The Hebrew word mim (Jehovah) is derived from the 
verb "371 (hdyah), which signifies to be. When Moses asked pti 
the name of the Being who commissioned him as leader of dia! 
the Israelites, God answered, —‘‘ I am that I am: tell ' 4 
them, I Am hath sent you.”” The most prominent concep- a 
tion the Hebrews had of God was the one indicated in that it i 
ineffable name, which means, ‘“‘ I am.’? They believed Bit) 
him to be essential existence. Hence the reason why he is 
so frequently called ‘‘ the living God,”’ the God who lives. 
Two doctrines, standing out upon every page of the Hebrew 
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Scriptures, depend immediately upon this idea that God is 
life. First, the doctrine of the absolute eternity of God’s 
being. He was ‘‘ before the mountains were brought forth”’ 
or ‘* the morning stars sang together.” He is ‘ the eternal 
King,” ‘‘ the everlasting God.” He will be when ‘ the 
heavens shall be rolled together as a scroll,”” and have pass- 
ed away. He is ‘*the Ancient of days.” He is ‘the 
high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity.”” He is called 
‘the Eternity of Israel.” His name 1s ‘‘ Everlasting.” 
The second doctrine is, that God is the immediate fountain 
of life to the universe. Without him there is no existence. 
All life is his direct gift, and is immediately dependent on 
him for its continuance. A\ll life is a direct emanation from 
his own essential being, which is life. In illustration of this 
doctrine, such expressions as these may be cited : — ‘‘ In 
the beginning ” of the creation ‘‘ the spirit of God moved ”’ 
(brooded) upon the abyss and impregnated it with life. ‘* And 
the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life.” ‘* I will bring 
you up out of your graves, and put my spirit in you, and ye 
shall live, saith the Lord.”’ ‘* The spirit of God hath made 
me, and the breath of the Almighty hath given me life.” 
‘¢ All the while my breath is in me, and the spirit of God in 
my nostrils.”? ‘* Bless the Lord, who keepeth our soul in 
life.” ‘* Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created ; 
thou takest away their breath, they perish.”” ‘‘ And then 
shall the spirit return unto God who gave it.” It is evident 
that the Hebrew philosophy of life was, that God is essen- 
tial, conscious existence ; and that all other lives are emana- 
tions or breaths from his spirit. ‘Thus far the Hebrew con- 
ceptions of God certainly cannot be considered as unworthy 
and degrading, and are very far from any thing like anthro- 
pomorphism. ‘They are unsurpassed in their clear and beau- 
tiful simplicity. They cannot be equalled in their majestic 
and awful sublimity. | 

orbs (Elohim), the next principal name of God among 
the Hebrews, is the pluralis excellentia of 35x (eloha). It 
is derived from %¥ (el), ‘‘a primitive word,” says Gesenius, 
‘* always presenting to the Hebrew mind the idea of strength 
and power.”? Here is unfolded the second leading concep- 
tion of God as he was regarded by the ancient Jewish nation. 
It involves two considerations. First, they believed that the 
essence of all power and might lay in the very nature of 
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God, primarily and for ever. Hence they did not look upon 
him as powerful, but as Power. ‘They did not call him 
strong, but they named him Strength. He had might to 
build up and to tear down. He was both Creator and De- 
stroyer, the Almighty. He heaved up the eternal hills. 
The sun, moon, and stars were ‘‘ the work of his fingers,” 
and he ‘‘set them in the firmament.’? When ‘the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat,’’ he will ‘‘ sit as a refiner ’’ and 
draw forth new heavens and a new earth. In their tongue, 
he is ‘¢ El Elohim,” the strength of strengths. Secondly, 
they not only considered God as strength, but they also de- 
clared that besides him, save from him, there is no strength. 
All power is of him and from him. He is ** Lord of lords,” 
‘¢ King of kings,’? and ‘*God of gods.’? His ‘‘is the 
strength of the hills’ ; and nations and individuals depend 
on him entirely and alone. If a mighty prince appears and 
stretches his sceptre abroad, the Lord has inspired him with 
energy. He is ‘*the Strength of Israel,’ ‘‘ the Mighty 
One of Jacob,’ and he giveth of his force to Pharaoh, to 
Sennacherib, and to Cyrus. ‘The armies, in multitude like 
the sand by the sea-shore, are raised up by ‘‘ Jehovah of 
hosts,” God of the celestial armies. His are the power 
and the might by which they trample upon the nations. It 
is before ‘‘ the breath of his nostrils” that they melt away 
like snow. So it was not till after ‘* the spirit of the Lord 
came mightily upon him,” that Samson tore the lion, rent 
the green withes, bore the gates of Gaza, and lifted the pil- 
lars of the mighty temple. And the Psalmist exclaims, ‘‘ O 
Lord, my Strength and my Redeemer!” ‘The philosophy 
of force received by the Hebrews was clearly, that it is the 
activity of God. ‘I'hey looked upon every manifestation of 
life and of force, spiritual or material, as the very work and 
presence of Jehovah himself. ‘This idea, borne in mind in 
reading the Old Testament, will satisfactorily explain many 
of those anthropomorphisms, or ascriptions of human quali- 
ties to God, generally deemed the most objectionable. 

Much of the language of the Old Testament concerning 
God must, from the very nature of the case, be anthropomor- 
phitic ; but the real ideas entertained and intended to be ex- 
pressed were not more unworthy than are those of ninety- 
nine persons out of a hundred at this moment. The numer- 
ous striking anthropomorphisms found in the language of the 
Hebrew Scriptures originated very much from the singular 
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simplicity and piety of their authors. ‘The immanence of 
God in the universe was the fundamental doctrine of their 
theology. ‘They believed that God was life and force, and 
that all life and force were of him. Consequently, the mani- 
fold forms of activity and power continually appearing were 
not to them emblems of God’s attributes, nor illustrations of 
his providence, but his direct presence and action. Whirl- 
wind, earthquake, and plague were the quick results of his 
displeasure. A bountiful harvest was a token of his love. 
With us, all these things are the operations of laws origi- 
nally established by the Creator ; that is, we refer things to 
God only by a long and circuitous route. But the Hebrew 
knew no such method as this. With him law and order 
were the visible workings of the invisible Jehovah. He re- 
ferred every thing directly to God. Now, evidently, evil is 
just as much attributed to God in our way of speaking, as it 
is in the Hebrew. And it seems hardly consistent for one 
who believes that God is love to shudder as he talks of the 
dreadful anthropomorphisms of the Old ‘Testament, and yet, 
in the same breath, refer the famine recently raging in Ire- 
land to God’s merciful providence! The anthropomor- 
phisms of the Hebrew Scriptures will give us no uneasiness, 
if we interpret them in accordance with the philosophy and 
intention of their authors. Why should such phrases as 
‘¢ the wrath of the Lord,”’ and ‘* God smote them in his an- 
ger,’’ trouble us any more than such as these, — ‘* the Lord 
is displeased at wickedness,”? — ** God punishes them that 
hate his holy law,’? —‘* Jehovah pitieth them that fear him”? ? 
The real meaning is the same in both cases. 

‘48% (Adonai), the third principal name of God in the sa- 
cred Scriptures of the Hebrews, is the plural form of {78 
(adon), which is derived from {°7 (din), to command, to 
rule, to judge. The essential signification of the word is the 
idea of rule, the relation of ownership, mastery. The He- 
brews regarded God as the Author of the universe ; there- 
fore it was his. He was ‘‘the Framer of the ends of the 
earth,” and ‘‘ the Father of all spirits.”” Hence he stood to 
the creation, both animate and inanimate, in the relation of 
Owner and Ruler. It is sometimes said that the Jews look- 
ed upon Jehovah merely in the light of a national God. 
There is no ground for such a supposition. They uniformly 
represent him as the Creator, Upholder, and King of all; 
‘the Judge of the whole earth,”’ the ‘* Governor among the 
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nations,”’ and the Leader forth of the stars ‘‘ that bringeth 
out their hosts by number,” ‘‘ stretching out the heavens as 
a curtain, and spreading them out as a tent to dwell in.” 
The distinction between the Jews and the Gentiles was, not 
that God was not God of all, but that Israel alone knew and 
worshipped him, and was his chosen people. 

The idea of God as Lawgiver and Judge, which appears 
throughout the Law and the Prophets, necessarily results 
from the relation of Creator. Being himself originally the 
supreme and sole existence, from whom and by whom all 
things are and were created, his nature and will are the 
standard of all law, his character of all holiness. From 
this bare statement we should infer that such ideas of God 
must flow as we find expressed in all parts of the Jewish 
Scriptures by such terms, applied to the Creator, as ‘‘ the 
Holy One”; ‘* He whose ways are just and equal” ; 
‘¢ Father” ; ** Ruler” ; ** King’’; ‘* Maker of heaven and 
earth’; ‘*the Most High.”? He is also very frequently 
styled ‘* the King of glory,” and ‘* the God of glory.”” The 
meaning of such expressions is, that the whole fabric of the 
universe, material and spiritual, reflects glory upon God as 
its Creator and Monarch. All glory is unto him, because 
he is its author. ‘* The heavens declare the glory of God”? ; 
that is, in other words, ‘‘ the firmament showeth his handi- 
work.”? Men, primarily, as being the works of his hand and 
continually dependent on him, secondly, as being the objects 
of his love and the partakers of his bounty, are under-moral 
obligations to obey his will and imitate his character. For 
in the Old Testament all duty is contained in keeping the 
law and being holy ; and the Hebrew idea of law was God’s 
will ; of holiness, God’s character. 

The sum and substance of the conceptions of God en- 
tertained by the ancient Hebrews have now been stated. 
With a simple, clear, unquestioning faith, they regarded him 
as ‘* the Maker of heaven and earth and all that in them is.”’ 
Therefore he was absolute ‘‘ King over all’’ things. They 
also believed him to be the sole fountain of life and strength. 
Hence he was really, to them, ‘‘ the Deliverer,” ‘* the Re- 
deemer,”’ ‘‘ the Preserver,”’ ‘‘ the Shepherd,” ** the Rock,” 
‘¢ the Fortress,”’ *‘ the Shield and Buckler,” ‘‘ the Watch- 
man of Israel,” ‘‘ the Pillar of Cloud by day, and the Pillar 
of Fire by night.”’ It is no wondér that the distinguishing 
peculiarities of a faith like this, combined with the wondrous 
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history of their glories and their sufferings, produced that in- 
tense and burning nationality which has characterized the 
scattered descendants of the Hebrew in every age and in 
every land. 

The writings of Moses and the Prophets are remarkable 
for their clearness and simplicity, their freedom from panthe- 
istic speculations and from every form of mysticism. ‘They 
are preéminently distinguished, too, for the depth and ab- 
sorbing power of their religious spirit, their undoubting piety, 
which refers every thing directly to God. And it is a very 
noticeable fact, that they are so pervadingly declarative and 
oracular, so rarely explanatory or argumentative. ‘The plain 
grandeur and mysterious comprehensiveness of their views of 
God, and the beauty and importance of the inferences, theo- 
retical and practical, to be drawn from those views, claim 
for them, what they certainly deserve, a more reverent and 
careful study than they usually receive. 

He who appreciates and accepts the Hebrew idea of 
God, and of the philosophy of life and force, beholds the 
Eternal Spirit in all nature, as Ruler ; in all phenomena, as 
Cause ; in all existence, as Source and Sustainer. ‘To him 
the laws of nature are the habits of God, and the universe 
glows with a living intelligence. When he subsides into the 
depths of his own love and wonder, he finds there the Infi- 
nite and Holy One. When he looks on the features of truth 
or the operation of beneficent law, he traces the smile that 
beams for ever on the face of the Father. For him to turn 
his eyes up to the eastern hills in the morning is to behold 
the Almighty causing the ‘‘awful rose of dawn”’ ; and to 
listen to the evening breeze is to hear the rustle of the gar- 
ments of the Lord God among the trees of the garden in the 
cool of the day. The influences of such a faith cannot be 
otherwise than most pure and happy. Wherever its disci- 
ple toils by day, he is secure in the embrace of Him ‘ who 
hath beset him before and behind and laid His hand upon 
him ”’ ; and wherever he slumbers by night, he is safe in the 
guardian care of Him ‘‘ whose banner over him is love.” 
Ww. R. A. 
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Art. Il.— THE WATER-CURE.* 


WE know not how it is, that, among a people so inquiring 
and practical as we are, the science of physiology and the 
laws of health should heretofore have received so little atten- 
tion. It is a lamentable fact, that the mass of our commu- 
nity are in Egyptian darkness in respect to the care of their 
own bodies, or the simplest functions of their different or- 
gans. We run to the physician as if he were an oracle, we 
are the willing prey of quacks, we make the fortune of the 
apothecary. Even men intelligent and well informed on all 
other subjects never seem to consider that bodily health is 
a possession, for the care of which they are responsible, and 
which may be increased or diminished almost at pleasure. 
They blunder along through life, using as well as they can 
that amount of bodily and mental vigor which their various 
infringements of nature’s laws leave them, and suffering pa- 
tiently the attacks of disease, which are the consequences of 
those infringements, as ‘‘ dispensations of Providence,”’ that 
are neither to be avoided nor averted. 

We hope the time will come when this state of things will 
give place to a better. We do not believe that any amount 
of care or knowledge will suffice to banish disease from the 
earth ; but we do believe that by far the greater proportion 
of the disease that now exists is the consequence of wilful, 
and even more, of ignorant, violation of the laws of our being. 
When a knowledge of those laws shall be considered, as it 
ought to be, an essential part of common education, and the 
great principles of physiology shall be understood by all who 
can read and write, we look to see an abatement of disease 
such as men now might dare hardly dream of. 

A change is even now taking place in the manner in which 
this subject is regarded. The more general spread of physi- 





* 1. The Water-Cure in Chronic Disease. An Exposition of the Causes, 
Progress, and Terminations of various Chronic Diseases of the Digestive 
Organs, Lungs, Nerves, Limbs, and Skin ; and of: their Treatment by Water 
and other Hygienic Means. By James Mansy Gu ty, M. D., Licentiate 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, etc., ete. (Reprinted.) 
New York. 1846. 12mo. pp. 405. 

2. The Water-Cure, or Hydropathy. From the British and Foreign Med- 
ical Review. By Joun Forses, M. D., F. R. 8S. (Reprinted in the 
‘‘Green Mountain Spring,” Brattleboro, Vt.) 

3. A Description of the Brattleboro Hydropathic Establishment, with a Re- 
port of 563 Cases treated there, etc. Brattleboro. 1848. Royal 8vo. pp. 32. 
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ological knowledge has already divested medicine of much 
of the mystery which formerly hung about it. It is begin- 
ning to be seen, that the laws of health and of disease, and 
the action of true remedies, are as intelligible as any other of 
the great laws of nature, and men are no longer content to be 
without some knowledge of them. We view this as a most 
important change. If the question of health were merely 
one of physical comfort and well-being, if in the care of our 
bodies we could look to nothing higher than the mere sen- 
sual enjoyment of this life, the subject would be one of com- 
paratively trifling importance. But the question of health is 
one of far deeper interest. As the indispensable condition 
for fulfilling the moral duties of life, for attaining the full in- 
tellectual stature of a perfect man, the care of the health be- 
comes a matter of even religious interest. We can hardly 
explain how it has come about, that it is so seldom consid- 
ered in this light. We surely need not labor the point to 
say that he who enfeebles his bodily, and by consequence 

is mental powers, by indulgence or neglect, and thus nar- 
rows his sphere of usefulness and lessens his capacity of 
doing good, is as morally responsible for this as for any 
other misuse of the talents God has given him. Yet what a 
lamentable waste of vital power do we see among men oth- 
erwise estimable and intelligent, but who seem to think that 
this is the one possession of which they have a full right to 
be prodigal, and that they are only responsible for the proper 
use of that amount of health which the profoundest igno- 
rance and the utmost carelessness shall happen to leave 
them! When this waste of life is incurred in the pursuit of 
noble and generous purposes, we feel a regret all the deeper, 
in proportion to the increased value of its object. 

We know there is a view, falsely called religious, which 
considers pain a benevolent dispensation of Providence, and 
professes to value illness for the trials it brings, and the im- 
provement they may produce. Such a view, however just 
when applied to inevitable suffering, is the merest supersti- 
tion and asceticism when urged, as we have lately seen it in 
a very remarkable instance,* against any diminution of disease 
and suffering which lies within our power. We look upon 
every discovery that tends to diminish man’s physical suffer- 





* We allude to the religious objections which have been urged against 
the use of chloroform, 
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ing, not merely as a ween? blessing for which we should 
be grateful, but as a new help to the moral and spiritual ele- 
vation of the race, and on both grounds a subject worthy the 
attention of every philanthropist. 

For these reasons, we propose to give in the present arti- 
cle some account of the new heresy in medicine, — or, we 
should rather call it, the new discovery in hygiene, — the 
water-cure. We are deeply convinced, from personal expe- 
rience and observation, that it is a discovery which is des- 
tined to exert a more powerful influence in raising the stand- 
ard of health of the community, and reforming popular habits, 
than any other agency ; while at the same time its simplicity 
and the universality of its application render it a subject of 
more than a merely professional interest. We think it de- 
serves the candid examination of every one who feels any 
desire to improve the condition of his fellow-men. We shail 
give such a general account as will be suitable for these 
pages of the origin and history of the treatment, referring 
our readers for more scientific detail to the various works 
which have appeared on the subject. 

The history of the origin of the water-cure is not a little 
remarkable. Somewhere about the year 1820, a young Si- 
lesian farmer happened to observe a man, who had burned 
his hand in an iron-foundry, curing it by the application of 
cold water. ‘The success of this novel method set him upon 
considering whether it was the only application that could be 
made of this universally diffused element for the cure of dis- 
ease. He therefore made various experiments upon inflam- 
mations and the simpler maladies of his neighbours, and also 
upon his cattle. His success was such, that he gained consid- 
erable reputation among the inhabitants of the district in which 
he lived. Just at this time he was thrown from his horse and 
broke several of his ribs, and was otherwise so injured that 
the physicians of his village gave him small hope of recovery 
through the resources of their art. He therefore courageous- 
ly resolved to trust himself to his new mode of treatment, 
and, to the astonishment of his neighbours, he recovered in 
a wonderfully short space of time. His fame now spread 
abroad, and strangers came to him from a distance to be 
healed. He continued his experiments, gradually multiply- 
ing and varying his processes, to suit the ever-widening cir- 
cle of diseases which were brought to him. ‘The number of 
his patients, and of his cures, steadily increased, til] at length 
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he roused that conservative jealousy which never slumbers 
long when there is a heresy to be hunted down, and he was 
denounced to the Austrian government as an unlicensed 
quack. A medical commission was appointed to examine 
his proceedings. So incredulous were these commissioners 
as to the fact, that his undeniable success was attributable to 
the cold water which he used, that they submitted it to anal- 
ysis, and even minutely examined his sponges and towels, to 
discover the hidden medicaments which effected such sur- 
prising cures. They found none, but neither could they find 
any thing against him. Using no drugs, he had infringed no 
law against practising without a license, and the testimony of 
his patients was unanimously in his favor. ‘* You say,” said 
a commissioner to one of them, ‘‘ that you have been treated 
by a physician, and by Herr Priessnitz ; which of them re- 
lieved you?” ‘ Both,” was the answer ; ‘‘one relieved 
me of my money, and the other of my gout.’? The com- 
mission were forced to render a favorable report, and it is to 
the honor of the liberal and enlightened Baron Turkheim, 
who was at its head, that he remained the friend of Priess- 
nitz. ‘* Gentlemen,” said he to a medical society who 
asked his opinion, ‘* Priessnitz is an honest man, and no im- 
postor ; and his mode of treatment is more successful than 
ours. Believe me, you have much to learn from this coun- 
tryman.”’ 

The history of Priessnitz from this period is but the his- 
tory of continued and ever-increasing success. His inven- 
tive genius and extraordinary powers of observation lost no 
opportunity of enlarging and perfecting his system, which 
increasing experience afforded. His fame spread over all 
Europe, and patients flocked to him from every nation it 
contains. Up to the year 1841, fifteen years from the com- 
mencement of his public practice, he had treated seven thou- 
sand two hundred and nineteen patients, and there had been 
but thirty-nine deaths, or about one twentieth of one per 
cent. ‘* Some of these,” says Dr. Wilson, ‘‘1 found by 
the registry, had died before commencing the treatment ; 
and some others were reported in a forlorn state before any 
thing was attempted.’? A percentage of deaths so small as 
this is to be found, we believe, in the records of no hospital 
that ever existed. 

But while no one died, multitudes of invalids who had 
been given over as past recovery by the regular physicians 
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were restored to the full enjoyment of life.* The poor vic- 
tims who had gone the rounds of the doctors, but whom no 
doctor could cure, now took fresh courage, and the cold, 
bleak mountains of distant Silesia were filled with the feeble 
wrecks of beings who before would have thought a Sabbath- 
day’s journey too great a distance to travel from their warm 
sick-rooms. 

Priessnitz’s success has continued unabated. During the 
years 1846 and 1847, according to the Breslau Gazette, 
Graefenberg was visited by 2,066 patients, and there are at 
present in Germany over forty other flourishing and success- 
ful establishments. In England, there are also several prac- 
tiioners, among whom Dr. Edward Johnson of London, 
and Drs. Wilson and Gully of Malvern, are best known on 
this side the water ; while in this country establishments are 
springing up on every side, and several have already met 
with encouraging success. 

What, then, is this mode of treatment which has performed 
such wonders ? ‘T'hat, in general terms, it is a system of con- 
stant bathing and exercise, is the amount of information which 
most people possess. ‘That it is a frightful system of hardship 
and suffering, — that feeble invalids and tender women are 
dragged from their beds, in the depth of winter, to be placed 
under water-spouts and drawn through horse-ponds, — that in 
cold weather the poor victim has to dispense with nearly all 
his clothing, and in warm weather is packed away under moun- 
tains of feather-beds, — that stoves and fire-places are things 
unknown, — and that the unhappy sufferer’s dinner is never 
furnished him till it has been passed through the ice-house, 
is the devout faith of that large class in the community, who, 
like the facetious Sydney Smith, never examine a subject 
they wish to pass judgment on, ‘‘ because it prejudices one 





* We have no statistics of the cures performed at Graefenberg, but at the 
celebrated establishment at Marienberg, on the Rhine, out of 264 patients 
(chiefly chronic) under treatment in 1843, 100 were permanently cured, 74 
greatly benefited, 51 partially relieved, 38 remained without improvement, 
and only one died. At the establishment in Berlin, where the majority of 
diseases are of an acute character, out of 209 patients treated in the same 
year, 87 were permanently cured, 25 greatly benefited, 10 partially reliev- 
ed, 9 left unimproved, and 78 were continuing the treatment. (See Schmitz, 
Archiv der Wasserheilkunde.) 

Of 530 patients who visited the establishment at Brattleboro, Vt., during 
the years 1845, 1846, and 1847, 166 were permanently cured, 157 greatly re- 
lieved, 106 partially relieved, 25 left unimproved, 10 proved incurable, and 
only 6 died. 
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so.”’ If, on the other hand, we turn to the medical profes- 
sion for information, we shall learn ‘‘ that it is a very good 
thing in its way, but there is nothing very new or wonderful in 
it. We simply see the effect of air, diet, exercise, and bath- 
ing in strengthening the constitution. ‘The beneficial effects 
of bathing have long been well known to the profession.” 
If the beneficial effects of hydropathy are so old a discovery, 
it may well be asked why the profession have not sooner 
taken advantage of it, by substituting it for their usual prac- 
tice. But we shall have more to say on this point hereafter. 

In order to give a clear idea of the nature of the water- 
treatment, it will be necessary to say a few words on the 
view of the nature of disease on which it is founded. This 
view — which the water-cure practitioner holds in common 
with the rest of the medical profession, which has been held 
by the great lights of medical science in all ages, and is as 
old as Hippocrates and Galen — is this : that nature is con- 
stantly endeavouring to rid the system of disease by her own 
unaided efforts; or, to speak more precisely, that there is 
always a natural effort of the system to restore itself from an 
abnormal to a normal condition. What puts the system out 
of its normal state, — whether the causes of disease be ma- 
terial or immaterial, — are questions which it is by no means 
necessary to settle, in order to entertain this view. That 
there is a constant effort of nature to remove disease from 
the system, whatever its cause may be, is the fundamental 
proposition on which the water-treatment rests. ‘I'he result 
of this effort is a variety of natural crises, by which the dif- 
ferent diseases that affect the system become fully devel- 
oped, and pass away. Fevers, inflammations, eruptions, 
diarrhcea, etc., are examples of such natural crises. 

Now in a state of nature, where men are guilty of no in- 
fringement of the laws of their being, but follow a simple and 
healthful mode of life, nature alone is sufficient to preserve 
the health. But with civilization come vice, Juxury, and in- 
dulgence, unnatural habits and unhealthy modes of life, and 
then follows the dark train of diseases as the natural conse- 
quence of the violation of God’s laws. Nature is no longer 
sufficient to preserve the human system from the destructive 
effects of this new cohort of ills, and art must be called in to 
assist her. 

But how shall she be assisted ? Surely not by taking the 
business out of her hands, and proceeding in quite a different 
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manner. Art can never thus overstep or disregard the 
course of nature. ‘The engineer who would take advantage 
of the power of steam must build his machine in conformity 
with the laws of expanding vapor ; the pilot who would steer 
his ship safely into port must not vainly set his prow against 
the wind and tide. So the physician who would meet with 
any true success must humbly study nature’s ways, and be 
content to be her servant and assistant. ‘l'his the water-cure 
practitioner attempts to do. His efforts are confined to two 
distinct, though similar, objects. He either seeks to give the 
system of his patient the strength necessary to produce a 
natural development, from which follows a natural cure of 
the disease ; or, where that development has taken place, 
he seeks so to mitigate and govern its symptoms, that the 
system of the patient may not be destroyed by the process, 
but may be enabled to endure it to the end. 

Thus the hydropathic processes may be divided into two 
general classes, — stimulating and sedative processes ; and 
he who has not examined the matter would hardly credit the 
possibility of applying in such an ingenious variety of ways 
the action of one simple element to attain these ends. ‘The 
common idea of the water-cure is, as we have said, that of 
one rough, uniform mode of treatment for all diseases and for 
every description of patients. Nothing can be more errone- 
ous. The regular medical practice, with all its drugs, has 
not a greater variety of treatment than has been gradually 
elaborated out of this one remedy. ‘The hydropathist has 
his stimulant, his sedative, his tonic, his purgative, his coun- 
ter-irritant, etc. He has a varying treatment for every 
varying shade of disease, and for every variety of patient, 
from the robust farmer to the delicate female and feeble in- 
fant. ‘The preposterous idea, that all cases, no matter what 
their difference in character, are submitted to the same rou- 
tine of treatment, serves only to show the amount of igno- 
rance which prevails on the subject. 

But however various the treatment, the object aimed at is 
the same, — to assist the natural efforts of the system to free 
itself from disease. This end is attained chiefly through the 
vastly accelerated change of substance which takes place 
under its influence. This change is so great, that Liebig 
declared to Sir Charles Scudamore, that he believed ‘‘ that 
a change of matter is effected in a greater degree in six 
weeks, by means of the water-cure, than would happen in the 
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ordinary course of nature in three years.””* It can easil 
be seen what a powerful effect such a rapid change of the 
substance of the body must have upon chronic diseases. 
‘Take, for instance, the sufferer from scrofulous or erysipel- 
atous humor. ‘The system of the patient, rendered even 
unnaturally sluggish by disease, is utterly unable, under the 
most favorable circumstances of ‘‘ air, diet, and exercise,”’ 
alone, to throw off its malady. But apply this powerful, 
yet harmless, stimulant, enable him to undergo violent sweat- 
ing without reducing his strength, to take large quantities of 
plain and nourishing food without oppressing his stomach, to 
acquire the vigor which the coldest bathing gives without the 
risk of catarrh or rheumatism, and to take constant and ac- 
tive exercise without the danger of over-fatigue, and the re- 
sult will be that the patient will be made over, as it were, 
and the disease expelled from his system. Or take the 
wretched victim of dyspepsia, who, with his digestive powers 
destroyed, his nerves unstrung, and his intellect confused and 
clouded, is hanging over the brink of the grave. He has 
gone the rounds of physicians, and exhausted the pharmaco- 
poeia, and every new drug he has swallowed has only made 
him worse. He has travelled, but only to find the truth of 
the Latin poet’s well-known adage. With aching head and 
feeble muscles, he has compelled himself to labor, to see if 
he might dig from the bosom of mother-earth the so much 
needed blessing. But his head has only ached the worse, 
and his limbs have refused to do their office. He is a useless, 
helpless creature, to whom life is a burden, and death would 
be a relief. Put him now under the hydropathic process, 
and he shall be turned into a new man. His parched and 
shrivelled skin shall be restored to life, his stomach shall re- 
gain its tone, lis nerves shall no longer be the source of the 
acutest misery, but again become the medium of healthful 
and pleasurable sensations, his unclouded brain shall once 
more see the world in its natural colors, and he shall be 
restored, a useful and happy member, to society. ‘These 
are no fancy sketches. We could produce examples of all 
that we describe. 

A comparison of the water-cure with the ordinary medi- 
cal practice with drugs will put the advantages of the for- 





* See the opinion of Sir Charles Scudamore in Drs. Wilson & Gully’s 
Practice of the Water-Cure, p. 130. 
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mer ina striking light. Let us imagine two patients diseased 
to about the same degree, and both, though curable, yet re- 
quiring immediate and active treatment. One begins his 
course of physic, which soon destroys the tone of his stom- 
ach, weakens his whole digestive system, and consequently 
his muscular and nervous system also. If at first he was ca- 
pable of taking exercise in the open air, he loses the power, 
and is soon confined to his easy-chair in the heated atmos- 
phere of a close sick-chamber. ‘Thus, one by one, is he 
deprived of all nature’s supports, and now the contest must 
go on in his debilitated system between disease and drugs, if, 
indeed, they do not always fight upon the same side. Is not 
this the history of many a chronic invalid, who has worn out 
a life of helplessness and suffering in a sick-room? The 
other patient, immediately upon his admission, is placed un- 
der the influence of a course of baths, such as best suits his 
case, being tepid or cold, violent or gentle, according to his 
powers of endurance and the nature of his disease. By their 
influence equilibrium is restored to the circulations, his ner- 
vous system is strengthened, his muscular power increased, 
and the skin, the great outlet of waste matter, brought into 
vigorous action. He retains or acquires the power of exer- 
cising in the open air, and this power he finds daily on the 
increase. His appetite and digestive powers are marvel- 
lously strengthened, and new and healthy life is sent to ev- 
ery other part of the system. Thus advantage is taken, 
to the utmost possible extent, of every chance of recovery 
which nature gives him. But this is not all. The vital pro- 
cesses, as we have before shown, are all accelerated far be- 
yond their natural degree of activity. ‘The change of sub- 
stance in the system proceeds with unexampled rapidity. 
‘he diseased matter is expelled to make way for new and 
healthy substance, and in the completion of this change con- 
sists the restoration to health. ‘The process is neither ob- 
scure nor difficult to detect. The final result of the treat- 
ment is almost invariably a crisis of some sort, consisting in 
the appearance of boils, eruptions, critical diarrhoea, and 
other modes by which the invigorated system rids itself of 
disease. It is a remarkable, but perfectly well authenticated 
fact, that drugs, which have lain dormant in the system some- 
times for years, make their appearance clearly perceptible 
to the senses, and are expelled from the body during these 
crises. 
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Now these last results are such as cannot by any possibili- 
ty be attributed to the good influence of ‘air, diet, and ex- 
ercise.”” We are perfectly willing to acknowledge that there 
is a large class of cases in which restoration may be effected 
by these agents alone ; that is, that there are many invalids 
who might recover their health merely by a complete change 
of habits, and by leading a simple and active life. In these 
cases there is, as the skeptic is so fond of saying, ‘‘ nothing 
so very wonderful” ; though it would be nothing short of a 
miracle, if even these were radically cured by drugs. But 
we claim for the water-treatment that it will cure such pa- 
tients in a few months, where ‘air, diet, and exercise ” 
alone would require years ; and we claim, furthermore, (and 
we are ready to support our claim by proofs,) that this is 
the very smallest part of the triumphs of the system, — that 
there is a much larger class of diseases, which are utterly 
incurable by ‘air, diet, and exercise,” which yield readily 
and easily to the hydropathic treatment, and that among these 
are some of the gravest maladies incident to the human frame. 
What physician ever trusts to ‘‘ air, diet, and exercise,”’ to 
cure small-pox, or typhus fever, tic douloureux, or erysipe- 
las ? Yet hydropathy has cured them all; and though we 
do not claim for it the character of an infallible or of a uni- 
versal remedy, yet the number of grave diseases which come 
within its power is far greater than of those where it cannot 
be employed.* 

This would not be the place to enter upon a minute de- 
scription of the various processes which make up the cure. 
For this we refer our readers to any of the numerous manu- 
als on the subject.| We must speak, however, of one of the 
most important and most generally useful, for it deserves 





* Of the latter class are “all kinds of consumption which have reached 
the inflammatory stage, though in its incipient stages no remedy is more 
efficacious, — all inveterate paralytic diseases, where sensation has left the 
limb, — cancer and cancerous diseases, though some are curable, — and al- 
most all cases of epilepsy.” Among curable complaints are fevers and erup- 
tive diseases of all kinds, not excluding small-pox, and typhus and scarlet 
fever, — scrofula, gout, rheumatism, and many forms of dropsy, —all forms 
of dyspepsia, that fruitful parent of so many ills, — diseases (when not or- 
ganic) of the heart, liver, and other internal organs, ete. For cases under 
all these various diseases, see Gully’s Water-Cure in Chronic Disease, and 
the German Water-Cure Reports, among which those contained in Schmitz’s 
Archiv der Wasserheilkunde deserve special mention, _ . 

t See particularly The Philosophy of the Water-Cure, by Dr. Balbirnie, 
and The Theory of the Water-Cure, by Drs. ‘Wilson & Gully. 
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special attention. We refer to the wet-sheet packing. This 
process consists, as most of our readers probably know, in 
enveloping the body of the patient, first, in a linen sheet wrung 
out in cold water, and then in thick blankets, in such a man- 
ner as to exclude the external air, and placing over all, if 
necessary, a light feather-bed. The object, of course, is to 
produce perspiration, and we need not say that that object is 
very generally attained. But we do not doubt that to many 
this will appear a very fantastic, and to many a very formi- 
dable operation. Why not, it will be asked, employ the 
steam-bath ? Attempts have been made to substitute this 
more common application, but without success. It is found 
that it excites merely a superficial perspiration, but never 
rouses the internal organs, and never produces the critical 
eruptions which are the result of the packing. We cannot 
here go into an explanation of this difference. It is sufficient 
to state it as a fact. ‘The beneficial effect of thus thoroughly 
opening the pores of the skin, and accelerating the expulsion 
of waste matter from the system, can easily be understood. 
The debility which would ensue from it, if employed alone, 
is fully provided against by the cold bath which succeeds it. 
In regard to discomfort, we can only say that our own pretty 
thorough experience has proved it to be any thing but un- 
comfortable, and this we think is the experience of the ma- 
jority of patients. It generally soothes any excitement of 
the nervous system, and produces a sound and comfortable 
sleep ; and we know of no more positive luxury than to leap 
afterwards into the clear, cold, sparkling water of the 
‘¢ plunge-bath.”” One comes out from such a process with 
a feeling of new vigor in every limb. It 1s to be remarked, 
that, by this combination of sweating with bathing, a much 
lower degree of cold can be applied to the system than 
would be possible in any other way. ‘Though it is the prac- 
tice of many patients to proceed from the sheet into water of 
45° and even 40° Fahrenheit, yet we have never known a 
case where rheumatism or any other injury was produced by 
it. Of course, however, it is only the most robust patients 
who would use water of such a temperature. | 

We have dwelt the longer upon this part of the treatment, 
because of its great ‘usefulness. Extravagant as the opinion 
may seem, we place it second to no medical discovery of 
the age. When, however, we state that this simple process 
is an all-sufficient remedy for fevers of every kind, not ex- 
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cepting the most dangerous, and that it is equally useful in 
all eruptive diseases, that it will perfectly control typhus, 
scarlet fever, and ship fever, that under its application even 
the small-pox loses its terrors, and the deadly attacks of 
croup can be averted, we shall perhaps be allowed to have 
good reason for our opinion. We make these assertions, not 
as matters of theory merely, but as actual facts, fully proved 
by experiment.* We consider the physician of the present 
day inexcusable, who does not make himself acquainted with 
so simple, yet so powerful a remedy. Of its perfect safety, 
even in the most delicate cases, we have had ample personal 
evidence. We have repeatedly subjected our own children 
to the process, and, in two instances at least, in cases of se- 
rious disease, once in an attack of croup, and once in an ag- 
gravated case of that troublesome eruption, ‘‘ milk crust.” 
In the latter case, a disease which commonly lasts six, nine, 
and even twelve months yielded readily in one, and with 
comparatively no suffering to the little patient. Both these 
were cases of infants less than eight months of age. 

The douche is another of the applications by which the 
water-cure is best known. It consists in a stream of cold 
water, of from two to three or four inches in diameter, falling 
perpendicularly from a height of from five to ten or fifteen feet. 
It is taken on all but the more tender parts of the body, but 
never on the head, and though it may appear to the uniniti- 
ated a very formidable application, is yet much easier to bear, 
and far more strengthening and exhilarating, than will easily 
be believed. It is by no means, however, of universal ap- 
plication. f 

But our limits will not allow us to follow out the details of 
the treatment. We think we have said enough to show that 
it is a subject deserving an impartial investigation at the 





* We are informed by Dr. Robert Wesselhoeft, now at the head of the 
hydropathic establishment in Brattleboro, that out of thirty-three cases of 
malignant scarlet fever which occurred in his practice in Cambridge, in the 
year 1242, and were treated by him with the wet sheet, etc., not one prov- 
ed fatal, and that in more than thirty cases of typhus, which he has treated 
in the same way, he has been equally successful, having never lost a pa- 
tient. 

t The same may be said of shower-baths, which are employed less often 
in hydropathic practice than any other bath. The indiscriminate use of 
shower-baths, so common now-a-days, seems to us to threaten serious mis- 
chief. To many, especially to nervous constitutions, they are positively 
injurious. Daily sponging with cold water in the common bathing-pan is 
quite as efficacious, and far more safe. 
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hands of all who have the welfare of their fellow-men at heart. 
That a discovery of the kind was needed, we think will be 
denied by no one who has had experience of the common 
method of medication. ‘The mischiefs which often attend that 
treatment are becoming recognized by the community, and 
medical practitioners themselves are tacitly acknowledging the 
defects of their system by gradually relinquishing more and 
more the practice of administering powerful and poisonous 
drugs. Probably not one half the amount of active medicine 
is given now by intelligent and well-educated physicians that 
was given fifty, or even twenty, years ago. A greater reli- 
ance upon nature’s curative power, and a greater reluctance 
to interfere with her operations by active and violent reme- 
dies, mark the present practice of the regular physicians. 
The change has come full late, and not till the effects of the 
old method had made themselves but too evident by the amount 
of incurable chronic disease it produced. ‘The most hope- 
less patients who make their appearance at a water establish- 
ment are victims of the old practice ; for in them not only 
has the original disease to be combated, but a host of invet- 
erate secondary ills, the product of these violent and perni- 
cious remedies, also. Fever-and-ague scarcely offers an ap- 
preciable resistance to the water-treatment ; but if the patient 
have saturated his system with calomel, (and who among the 
thousand sufferers from this disease in our Western country 
has not?) he has brought upon himself a far worse and 
more obstinate evil. ‘The various diseases of the nervous 
system, wherever they can be met alone, are seldom incura- 
ble ; but if the nerves have been deadened and diseased by 
laudanum, the case at once becomes difficult, if not desper- 
ate. Hydropathy can cure the gout, but it cannot always 
overcome the far worse effects of colchicum. Not the least 
valuable among the incidental results of hydropathy will be 
the increased distrust, already strong in the public mind, in 
regard to the excessive use of drugs. We will not here dis- 
cuss the question, what is the real value of drugs, cr how far 
their true action is understood, even by the medical profes- 
sion. ‘The members of that profession have very generally 
acknowledged, by a marked change of practice, that they 
have been administered to excess ; and the question is at 
least worth entertaining, whether a safer substitute may not 
be found for even their moderate use. 

We look to the prevalence of hydropathy for wider and 
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more beneficial results in the prevention, than even in the 
cure of diseases. Here the treatment by drugs is worse than 
useless. Let us take a single and most striking instance. 
We believe, that, by the general adoption of the hydropath- 
ic treatment, that dreadful scourge, consumption, might be 
almost banished from the land. We do not mean that it has 
power to cure confirmed cases of this fearful disease, — we 
do not claim for it any such power. But we do mean that 
what is so often, and so vainly, striven for, by change of 
climate, by artificial protection of the lungs, by all the devi- 
ces which the resources of science can furnish or the anx- 
ious care of affection contrive, is attained with almost perfect 
certainty by submitting the first indications of the disease to 
hydropathic treatment. ‘The system is invigorated beyond 
all danger from the malady ; even strong hereditary tendency 
may be eradicated ; and the patient, who may be safely con- 
sidered a certain victim under any other treatment, may ac- 
quire a constitution as little liable to its attacks as that of the 
most healthy. 

It needs but a glance at the state of health of the majority 
of at least the female sex, in any large community, to feel the 
importance of any safe and certain method for the prevention 
of disease. Who can look without the profoundest sorrow 
at the multitudes of pale faces, and slender forms, and feeble 
and ailing bodies, which meet us among the females in a large 
city? Of what overwhelming importance does the question 
become, when we consider that it is they who are to give 
birth to the succeeding generation! The standard of health 
of the community has already deteriorated from that of our 
hardy ancestors. We have not their strong constitutions and 
vigorous frames, for we have not kept their active habits or 
their simple manners. ‘The increase of a nation’s wealth, 
and the consequent spread of luxurious and effeminate hab- 
its, are always marked by a deterioration of national health. 
When to this are added the effects of the popular igno- 
rance on the subject of physiology, we can be at no loss to 
aecount for the low average of health which certainly dis- 
tinguishes us as a people, and the destructive prevalence 
among us of certain types of disease. The amount of gen- 
eral debility, of slenderness of constitution, and want of vital 
power, unaccompanied by, though often resulting in, fixed 
disease, which prevails, and seems to be endured as a neces- 
sary and unavoidable evil, is painfully great. ‘The very idea 
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of a healthy life seems to be lost sight of by thousands, who 
live and die scarcely experiencing a single healthy sensation, 
and never learning the amount of power which a sound body 
would have given them. We do not know where the mis- 
chief is to stop, if no remedy be applied. It is pretty gen- 
erally acknowledged, that drugs are hardly to be relied on to 
supply deficient vital energy, or to remedy the thousand ob- 
scure and nameless complaints of the present day. ‘l'hese 
evils can be met only by a return to simpler and healthier 
ways, and it is not the least merit of the water-treatment that 
it is founded on and necessitates this return. Pure air and 
vigorous exercise, a simple diet, free from the poisonous 
perversions of luxury, and the constant practice of cold bath- 
ing, though not the whole, are an essential part of the means 
of cure, and induce habits which the patient when once cur- 
ed will be loath ever to lay aside. We hope thus to see a 
gradual improvement brought about in the habits of the com- 
munity, for it is upon this far more than upon drugs and phy- 
sicians that we must rely for any real improvement in the 
health of the people. 

We hope that the very imperfect account of this new sys- 
tem, which we have given our readers, will lead them to 
make further inquiries. We are aware that we have made 
large demands on their belief, and it is right that such de- 
mands should be thoroughly examined. We are confident 
that further investigation will only convince them that this is 
no ephemeral delusion, but a treatment of disease founded 
on and in harmony with the laws of nature, and destined to 
keep its place among the most valuable of known remedial 
agents. We trust we may in part repay the debt of grati- 
tude we ourselves owe it, by bringing it to the notice of some 
for whom perhaps there is no other hope.* 

Of the books whose titles we have placed at the head of 
our article, that by Dr. Gully, though perhaps liable to the 





* We have said nothing in the text of the charge of danger, which is 
sometimes brought against the water-cure, because we believe it to be en- 
tirely unfounded. ‘That in the hands of ignorant and incapable quacks it 
may do much mischief, we have no doubt ; but when properly understood, 
we consider it as much less dangerous, as it is more efficacious, than the 
ordinary treatment with drugs. Out of nearly two hundred fellow-patients 
with whom we have been acquainted while under the care of the cautious 
and intelligent practitioner at Brattleboro, though we have often heard com- 
plaints of ill-suecess, we never heard but one of injury resulting from the 
treatment, and that was merely temporary. 
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charge of one-sidedness in its view of the origin of disease, is 
yet a very valuable and a deeply interesting work. We 
think that few who take an interest in such subjects, or who are 
unhappily forced to pay attention to them, will lay it down 
unfinished. The pamphlet of Dr. Forbes is an impartial and 
highly favorable examination of the subject by an accom- 
plished English physician, well known and highly respected 
by the profession in America. ‘The last-mentioned pam- 
phlet is an account of the best and most successful establish- 
ment that has yet been formed in this country. 
W.. B.A. 





Art. IV.— HISTORY OF THE JEWS.* 


Tuts book is called, in the Preface written by Dr. Jenks, 
a ‘*republication enlarged and enriched by his Judeo-Chris- 
tian friend, Mr. Berk.”” Of what it is a republication, or 
where and by whom the original work was written, the book 
does not inform us. A work with essentially the same title, 
and with much of the same matter, was published in 1842, 
in New York, by M. A. Berk, the publisher of the present 
volume. That contains a ‘‘ Preface to the Scottish edition,” 
from which we infer that the work was originally given to the 
world in Scotland. The American editions have each a 
preface by Dr. Brownlee, and both prefaces bear date the 
same day, ‘‘ New York, February 16, 1842.” In the pres- 
ent work, Dr. Brownlee’s preface is called ‘* Preface to the 
first edition” ; but on comparing it with his other preface, we 
find the two very different, a few sentences only from the 
first being incorporated into the second. The text of the 
original production is often altered in the present volume, 
and the changes are far from being always improvements. 
The style of the original work is much superior to that of 
the additions, and the incorporation of the new matter is often 
awkwardly executed. So that the present ‘* History”’ has an 





* The History of the Jews from the Babylonian Captivity to the Present 
Time ; comprising their Conquests, Dispersions, Wanderings, Persecutions, 
Commercial Enterprises, Literature, Manners, Customs, and Forms of Wor- 
ship, with an Account of the various Efforts made for their Conversion. Com- 
piled from the most authentic Sources. With a Preface by Wittiam Jenks, 
D.D. Boston: Published by M. A. Berk. 1847. 12mo. pp. 476. 
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unpleasant air of bookmaking about it. It is well recom- 
mended, however, by Professor Stuart, Dr. Jenks, and 
other gentlemen of reputation, and affords much information 
respecting the condition of the Jews since the Captivity, 
showing how the favored people of God have become the 
despised of men, and with what an indomitable spirit they 
have met persecution and degradation, — branded, gibbeted, 
burned, banished, hated for their infidelity, courted for their 
wealth, exiled only to return, and crushed only to rise. 

After Christianity had gained the ascendency over Pagan- 
ism in the Roman empire, the Jews were subjected to con- 
tumely, oppression, and persecution. ‘The nominal follow- 
ers of Christ had little of his spirit. ‘They thought more of 
avenging his injuries than of imitating his example. The 
Emperors were generally willing to protect the Jews, but 
could not always restrain the zeal of the Churchmen. The 
bishop of Callinicum, in the reign of ‘Theodosius, stirred up 
the populace to burn a Jewish synagogue, and when the Em- 
peror ordered reparation to be made to the sufferers, Am- 
brose, the celebrated archbishop of Milan, remonstrated 
against the edict, declared that he would have acted like the 
bishop of Callinicum, and succeeded in preventing the pun- 
ishment of the outrage. A similar case occurred in the fifth 
century, when some individuals who had plundered a Jewish 
synagogue at Antioch were saved from punishment by the 
interposition of the famous Simeon, called Stylites from hav- 
ing passed his life on the top of a column in the open air, 
in Syria, a madman whom the superstition of his age con- 
verted into a saint, one of those conspicuous monuments of 
past folly that help to show the subsequent progress of man- 
kind. 

About the beginning of the fifth century, the Jews were 
exposed to much persecution, provoked and unprovoked. 
The city of Alexandria, at that period, was the scene of a 
sanguinary conflict between them and the Christians, the 
former amounting to about forty thousand. The Christians 
were led by their archbishop, Cyril, better fitted for a leader 
of marauders than a teacher of the Gospel. ‘The Jews were 
routed and expelled from the city, their houses plundered, 
and their synagogues appropriated to the use of the Church. 
Through bribery or bigotry, the imperial government took no 
notice of the seditious conduct of Cyril. Several other acts 
of sanguinary violence stain the name of this ecclesiastic. 
VOL. XLV. — 4TH S. VOL. X. NO. I. 9) 
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In the reign of Justinian, the Jews and Samaritans were 
systematically persecuted. ‘The latter rebelled, ravaged the 
country, and destroyed the churches and the priests, until the 
were routed and cut to pieces or sold as slaves. A hundred 
thousand persons are said to have perished in this revolt. 

When Wamba ascended the throne of Spain, A. D. 672, 
he ordered all unconverted Jews to leave the kingdom. 
Under his successor, Ervig, a council was held at Toledo, 
which subjected them to a hundred lashes, as well as to ban- 
ishment and confiscation of goods, for blaspheming the name 
of Christ, or violating the Lord’s day, for celebrating any of 
their national festivals, or refusing to be baptized. ‘They 
were forbidden to marry, to read Hebrew books, and to hold 
places of trust and authority. It is not surprising that people 
thus treated were ready to join the Saracens when they in- 
vaded Spain during the reign of Roderic. As long as the 
Mussulmans held possession of that country, the Jews en- 
joyed a peace and prosperity such as they had not experi- 
enced since the time of their dispersion. 

In France they were regarded much as in Spain. Various 
French synods, in the sixth and seventh centuries, forbade 
them to intermarry with Christians, and made many invidious 
distinctions between them and true believers. During the 
reign of Charlemagne, they enjoyed the most liberal tolera- 
tion, and shared in the general prosperity. This policy was 
continued during the reigns of his son Louis and his grand- 
son Charles. 

The annals of Italy at this period afford few examples of 
the persecutions which disgraced nearly all the other states 
of Europe. ‘The true cause, probably, was the insignificance 
of the few Israelites in that country. 

In the twelfth century, the Jews in France suffered the 
most shameful treatment, partly on account of the cupidity 
which their wealth excited. ‘They were accused of poison- 
ing the fountains, stealing young children in order to crucify 
them, and purloining the sacred elements from the churches 
in order to abuse them. ‘The enraged populace often at- 
tacked their houses, drove them from city to city, and put 
them to death by the sword or the stake. The periods of 
the Crusades were very fatal to them. ‘The men who were 
maddened with fanatical zeal against foreign infidels had lit- 
tle mercy on unbelievers at home. 

In the year 1180, the Jews in France were the richest 
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class in the kingdom. ‘The enormous usury which they ex- 
acted added to the odium in which they were held. In the 
next year, King Philip Augustus confiscated all their immov- 
able property, extinguished all debts due to them, with the 
exception of a fifth part which he ordered to be paid to him- 
self, and commanded them to leave the kingdom ; but some 
years after, they were permitted to return. At this period, 
they were excluded from most of the common occupations 
by popular prejudice. Their butchers were said to sell 
refuse meat to Christians, and their milkmen the milk of their 
wives. But their money does not seem to have been ob- 
jected to, and they made the most of it. In 1206, Philip 
Augustus, by way of protecting their debtors, enacted that 
the legal rate of interest should not exceed two deniers on 
the livre weekly, which, however, would amount to upwards 
of forty per cent. per annum. ‘The Jews endeavoured to 
evade the law by engaging their debtors to pay interest for a 
larger sum than was actually borrowed. In 1306, Philip the 
Fair expelled them from France and confiscated their prop- 
erty, but his son Louis X. permitted them to return, as his 
people found them so useful in pecuniary transactions, that 
they solicited their recall. A pestilence broke out in France 
in 1321, and a report -was spread that the Jews had bribed 
the lepers to poison the fountains and rivers. The people 
thereupon tortured and massacred and burned the Jews, and 
the king confiscated their property. 

During the reign of Ferdinand -and Isabella, the Jews 
were ordered to leave Spain, and eight hundred thousand 
men, women, and children were driven into exile in the 
course of a few weeks. Such as could not depart were con- 
demned to death or sold as slaves ; many were shipwrecked 
on inhospitable coasts, and thirty thousand are said to have 
perished on the ocean. 

Manuel, king of Portugal, in 1496, banished the Jews 
from his dominions, and ordered that all their children under 
fourteen years of age should be taken from them and brought 
up in the Christian faith. Many of them, on hearing of this 
decree, killed themselves or their children in despair. In 
almost every part of Europe, at this period, they suffered 
persecution. 

In 1348, when the terrible disease known as ‘‘ the black 
death’? came from India, like the cholera of our own day, 
to desolate Europe, the Jews were accused of poisoning the 
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waters and polluting the atmosphere by magical arts. The 
rulers attempted in vain to protect them. At Strasburg, the 
impatient multitude broke open the prisons, dragged out their 
victims, placed them on a large pile of combustibles, set it 
on fire, and shouted with rapture while the Hebrews were 
burning. From that time till the period of the French Revo- 
lution, Jews were not allowed to reside within the walls of 
the city. ‘They might enter it during the daytime, but every 
evening a horn was blown from the tower of the cathedral to 
warn them to depart. ‘The spot where the conflagration took 
place is now known by the name of Fire Street. 

In the latter part. of the fourteenth century, there was a 
report spread throughout Brabant, that the Jews had carried 
away from the principal church sixteen consecrated hosts, in 
order to pierce them with knives, a practice of which the 
were often accused in the Middle Ages. ‘Three Jews in 
consequence were torn with red-hot pincers, and afterwards 
burned, in May, 1370, and a jubilee was instituted, to take 
place every fifty years, in commemoration of this event. As 
late as 1820, this festival was celebrated. ‘The sixteen 
wounded hosts were carried in procession, the houses were 
hung with tapestry and the streets strewed with flowers, and 
the joy: of the people was expressed by banquets, concerts, 
fireworks, and a general illumination. The most charitable, 
and perhaps the true, view of such a celebration in the nine- 
teenth century is, that people are reluctant to part with accus- 
tomed holidays. 

In England, the treatment of the unhappy race of Israel 
was equally outrageous. During the preparations for the 
crusade of Richard Cceur-de-Lion, the crusaders, by way of 
showing their zeal against unbelievers, plundered and mas- 
sacred the Jews at Norwich, Stamford, and St. Edmonds- 
bury. At York a more dreadful tragedy was enacted. A 
rich man of that place, named Benedict, having submitted to 
baptism and afterwards relapsed into Judaism, was so ill- 
treated that he died ; his house was plundered, and his wife 
and. children murdered. The other Jews fled to the castle, 
barred the gates against the governor, and determined to 
stand a siege. At length, seeing that they could not make 
good their defence, they buried their gold and silver, burned 
their other effects, slew their wives and children, set the 
castle on fire, and then fell by their own hands. Richard’s 
successor, the profligate John, for, some time treated the 
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Jews in his dominions with favor, but at length seized on 
them and confiscated their property. An Israelite of Bristol, 
refusing to comply with the king’s demand of ten thousand 
marks, was daily deprived of ‘a tooth. When about to lose 
the eighth, he yielded and paid the money. During the reign 
of Edward the First, two hundred and eighty Jews were 
executed in London for clipping and adulterating the coin. 
Some time after, an act of Parliament was passed, forbidding 
all usury, and thus cutting off the principal source of their 
wealth. Even all previous debts due to them were can- 
celled upon the mere payment of the principal. In 1290, 
Kidward banished them from his dominions. The exiles 
are estimated at about sixteen thousand. For four centuries 
from that time no Jew resided in England but at the hazard 
of his life. Under the Protectorate of Cromwell, the Jews 
entered into negotiations with him to be allowed to settle 
again in Great Britain, but without success. After the Res- 
toration, they seem to have returned quietly, without permis- 
sion or opposition, during the reign of Charles II. ; and 
since that time, they have been on the same footing as other 
aliens with respect to entering the country. In 1753, an act 
was passed to enable foreign Jews to be naturalized in Eng- 
land without taking the sacrament, but the act was repealed, 
under the influence of popular feeling, at the next session of 
Parliament. The Penny Cyclopedia (Vol. XIII., article 
Jews, published in 1839) says : — “* Since that year [1753] no 
legislative act has been passed with special reference to the 
Jews. They are still incapacitated from being members of 
Parliament and filling various offices in this country.’’ Within 
a few months, however, a Jew has been elected a member 
of the English Parliament, and a bill is now before that body 
for repealing the disabilities to which the Jewish subjects of 
the English government are subjected. 

In the States of the Church the Jews have been usually 
protected by the Popes, but under Paul IV. they were for- 
bidden to pursue any branch of commerce except money- 
lending, and a zealous Dominican, Sixtus of Sienna, was sent 
from Rome to Cremona to burn a splendid library which they 
had collected there. ‘The monk relates that he committed 
to the flames twelve thousand volumes. Gregory XIII. sub- 
jected them to the control of the Inquisition, prohibited them 
from reading the ‘Talmud or other books hostile to Chris- 
tianity, and obliged them to hear sermons which were stated- 
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ly delivered for their conversion. Their behaviour on these 
occasions is said to have been far from decorous. 

In the northern states of Europe they were exposed to 
persecutions similar to those which they had experienced at 
the south. 

The Jews first arrived in Poland in 1096. In general, 
they have been much more favorably treated there than in 
most other parts of Europe. ‘They have therefore flourished 
remarkably in that country, and have been distinguished for 
wealth and erudition, so that it was once customary for Jews 
to send their children from al! parts of Europe to be edu- 
cated in Polish seminaries. 

While the United Provinces were under the yoke of Aus- 
tria or Spain, the Jews had little favor. But after these 
provinces had emancipated themselves from the tyranny of 
Philip IL., they were allowed to settle there without restric- 
tion. In Holland, they cultivated rabbinical learning, and 
their academies produced various distinguished men. 

About three hundred years ago, a number of Spanish 
Jews obtained from the Sultan of ‘Turkey permission to settle 
at Constantinople and to establish a printing-press there. 
They enjoyed toleration, and soon engrossed almost the 
whole trade of the Levant. ‘The present number of Jews 
there is estimated at from sixty to eighty thousand. 

In the seventeenth century, there appeared among the Jews 
a noted claimant of the character of the Messiah. His name 
was Sabbathai Sevi. He was born in 1625, and was the 
son of a voulterer at Smyrna or Aleppo. He early began 
to distinguish himself by the austerity of his life, and soon 
proclaimed that he was the expected Messiah. As a proof 
of his divine mission, he ventured to pronounce the ineffable 
name, Jehovah. ‘The rabbins declared him worthy of death, 
and he fled to Thessalonica, and thence to Jerusalem. After 
residing there several years, he returned to Egypt, married, 
repaired anew to Jerusalem, was denounced as a blasphe- 
mous impostor, excommunicated, and constrained to leave 
the city. He fled to Smyrna, gained over the people by his 
seeming sanctity, took the title of King of the kings of the 
earth, and being urged by his friends to repair to Constanti- 
nople in order to deprive the Grand Seignior of his crown, 
was obliged at last to yield to their importunity. Soon after 
arriving there, he surrendered himself to the authorities, and 
was confined in the castle of Sestos, where he was allowed 
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to have free intercourse with his partisans. At length the 
Grand Seignior sent for him, and told him that he would 
test his pretensions to a miraculous character by shooting 
three poisoned arrows at him, and that, if he did not choose 
to submit to this trial, he must embrace Mohammedanism or 
suffer death. He preferred to become a Mussulman. Even 
this, however, did not undeceive all his followers ; Sabbathai 
affirming that he had acted by the command of God, and that 
the words of Isaiah, ‘* He was numbered with the transgres- 
sors,” predicted his temporary acknowledgment of the Mo- 
hammedan faith. He was subsequently imprisoned again at 
Belgrade, where he died in the year 1676, in the fiftieth year 
of his age. His followers did not abandon his cause at his 
death, and the sect of the Sabbathaites still exists. 

In the eighteenth century, a remarkable sect originated 
among the Jews in Poland, and is still in existence. It is 
called the Chasidim, which signifies the pious. ‘lhe founder 
was aman named Bescht, who, it is said, lived in Tluzsty, 
in Poland, in 1740, and died in 1780. The supernatural 
works and wonderful adventures of this man are related in a 
book printed in Berditschef in 1814. The following are 
among the doctrines of the Chasidim : — 


“The foundation of faith is faith in the Zaddik [or head of 
the sect]: to him the greatest reverence is due. Should it some- 
times appear that the Zaddik’s conduct is in opposition to the law 
of God, yet the people must believe that he does what is right ; 
for the laws are given to the wise to interpret at all times ac- 
cording to their pleasure. ‘The Zaddik is at liberty even to abro- 
gate the law, and to institute new ones in its stead. 

“In judging of the Zaddik, the Chasid is bound to renounce 
his reason and conviction, and implicitly to bow to the opinion 
of the Zaddik: so long as any one thinks that he possesses a 
judgment of his own, and is capable of acting for himself, so long 
is his attachment to the Zaddik not perfect. Those only can 
arrive at this excellent degree of piety who renounce their own 
reason, feelings, and experience, and adopt in all things, implicit- 
ly, the will of the Zaddik. 

“The Zaddik must be to the Chasid the first existing being. 
He must not only be to him more than all men, but more than 
God, because God has made over to the Zaddik the government 
of this world. 

‘‘The more conveniences and pleasure the Zaddik enjoys, the 
better he is able to qualify himself for the seat of rest, for the 
Shekinah, and the more grace and abundance will be imparted 
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to the people, both in this and in the future world; therefore 
shall no one pass over the threshold of the Zaddik with empty 
hands.” 


This benighted sect dwell, like Milton’s fallen angels, in 
darkness visible. 

In 1750, Frederic II. of Prussia issued an edict which 
allowed but a limited number of Jews to reside in his domin- 
ions, subjected them to heavy burdens, and forbade foreign 
Jews to settle there. In 1791, the National Assembly of 
France admitted the Jews to equal rights with other citizens. 
Five years afterwards, a similar decree was passed in Hol- 
land. 

During the present century, many of the German govern- 
ments have done much to improve their condition ; but in 
several of the great trading towns, such as Hamburg, Lu- 
beck, Bremen, and particularly Frankfort, much ill-will is 
still manifested towards them. The first American edition 
of the work before us has a note containing these words : — 
‘¢ In one city, I believe it is Munich, there was, and proba- 
bly yet is, a large sign over the main gate on which these 
words are blazoned, — ‘* No hog nor Jew allowed to pass 
through this gate.’” In 1820, this feeling led to serious 
disturbance in various places, as Meiningen, Wurtzburg, 
Hamburg, Copenhagen, and very recent accounts from Eu- 
rope state that the Jews have been ill-treated in the disturb- 
ed duchy of Posen. The Russian government has, during 
the nineteenth century, subjected the Jews to many tyran- 
nical restrictions. ‘They are still excluded from Spain by 
the decree of Ferdinand and Isabella. There are, however, 
about two thousand of them at Gibraltar under British pro- 
tection. The Turks until lately have treated them with 
contempt, but a late ordinance of the Turkish government 
provides, that Greeks, Catholics, and Jews shall be entitled 
to all the benefits of the laws equally with Mohammedans. 
In 1840, a horrible persecution of the Jews at Damascus, 
occasioned by the absurd belief that they require Gentile 
blood for the celebration of the passover, produced a lively 
sensation in Europe, and led to interference on the part of 
the British government. In Persia the condition of the 
Jews is peculiarly hard. 

The book before us contains some evidence to show that 
a large body of Jews reside in Bucharia, and these the writ- 
er supposes to be descendants of the ten lost tribes. 
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The number of the scattered members of the tribe of Ju- 
dah and the half-tribe of Benjamin is said to exceed five 
millions. In 1808, the number of Jews in France was com- 
puted to be 80,000. In London, their number is said to be 
about 18,000, and in the other parts of England about 9,000. 
In Sweden, it is estimated at nearly 1,700; in the Danish 
states, at about 15,000. The Penny Cyclopedia (article 
Jews) estimates their number in Italy at 36,000; in the 
Austrian empire, at 520,000; in Prussia, at 150,000 ; in 
the rest of Germany, at 138,000 ; in Holland and Belgium, 
at 80,000; in Russia and Poland, at 658,000. In the 
Turkish dominions they have been vaguely estimated at 
800,000. In Morocco there are said to be about 340,000. 
And there are many of them in Arabia, Persia, India, ‘Tarta- 
ry, China, and other parts of the East. In the United States 
there are supposed to be about fifty thousand, of whom 
twelve or thirteen thousand reside in New York, four thou- 
sand in Philadelphia, one thousand in Baltimore, a large 
body in South Carolina, and the rest dispersed throughout 
the Union. In Buffalo, Pittsburg, St. Louis, New Orleans, 
Cincinnati, and other cities of the West, many of them are 
found. A large proportion of those in the United States are 
peddlers or wandering traders. 

Since 1832, when Mehemet Ali took possession of Syria, 
there has been a remarkable confluence of the Jews towards 
Palestine, where it is said that forty thousand now reside. 
The Hebrew language, which is nowhere else spoken on 
ordinary occasions, is the colloquial language of the Jews of 
Jerusalem. 

We have prepared this sketch from the materials furnish- 
ed by the book under review, with the addijion of a few 
facts from the Penny Cyclopedia. The Appendix contains 
many particulars respecting the practices and ceremonies of 
the Jews. We extract the following account from one of 
the chapters. It is but fair, however, to admit that they 
contain nothing else equally absurd. The feast of Atonement 
is celebrated on the tenth day of the year. On the day pre- 
vious, the Jews rise very early, go into the synagogue, and 
pray and sing. As soon as they return, every male — boys 
as well as men — takes a cock in his hands, and the women 
each a hen. ‘I'hen the master of the family, with the cock 
in his hands, comes into the middle of the company and re- 
peats a passage from Psalm cvii., and afterwards Job xxxiii. 
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23, 24. When he has repeated the words, ‘‘I have found 


a ransom,” 


‘Fle then approaches the atonement, and dashes the cock 
three times on his own head, and follows each stroke with these 
words: * This cock is my substitute, it is in my stead, it is m 
atonement, it shall suffer death, but I and all Israel shall have a 
happy life.’ He does this three times in succession, for himself, 
his children, and the strangers that are with him; as the high- 
priest also made expiation under the Old Testament, accordin 
to what we read in the book of Leviticus. He then kills the 
cock. He first draws together the skin of its throat, and thinks 
within himself, that he himself is worthy of being choked or 
strangled ; he next opens the windpipe with a knife, and again 
thinks within himself, that he is worthy to suffer by the sword ; 
immediately afterwards, he throws it with his whole force on the 
ground, to denote that he himself is worthy of being stoned. 
Lastly, he roasts the cock, that in this way he may show that he 
himself is worthy to be burnt to death. ‘Thus it is made to suffer 
these four kinds of death for the Jews. 

‘** The intestines they usually throw on the roof of the house, 
in commiseration of the birds, that they may share in their sacri- 
fice. Others, however, say that this is done because, sins being 
an internal, rather than an external thing, their sins cleave to the 
intestines of the cock, and the crows come and fly away with the 
sins of the Jews to the desert, even as the goat under the Old 
Testament escaped to the wilderness with the sins of the people. 
They also take pains to procure a white cock for this oblation, 
and avoid a red one altogether, because a red one is already cov- 
ered with sin; for sin itself is red, as it is written (Is. i. 18), Jf 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be white as snow; though they 
be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. Now if the cock be 
white, he is infected with no sin, and can bear the sins of the 
Jews; but if he be red, he is altogether covered with sins, and is 
therefore unfit for bearing the sins of the Jews. 

** But the cause why they use a cock rather than any other an- 
imal is this: —In Hebrew a man is called Gebher. Now if 
Gebher (man) has sinned, Gebher (man) must also sustain the 
penalty of sin. But since the punishment is heavier than the 
Jews can bear, they substitute for themselves a cock, which in 
the Talmudical or Babylonical dialect is called Gebher, and 
thus the Divine justice is satisfied : because, as Gebher has sin- 
ned, so Gebher, i. e. a cock, is sacrificed.” — pp. 440 - 442. 


The passage immediately following the one just quoted, 
and showing how the Jews close the day which they have 
thus begun, is in a very different strain. 
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“In their evening assembly in the synagogue, there is gener- 
ally a deep and solemn feeling awakened. It is commonly be- 
lieved, that at this time God sits as supreme judge, and disposes 
of all things; allotting to each individual the events that are to 
befall him in the ensuing year. The whole congregation are 
dressed in white garments, kept by them expressly for this occa- 
sion, and which garments are finally used as their grave-clothes. 
It will easily be believed that this is a time of much solemnity ; 
the thoughts of many revert to their dear departed relatives, who 
perhaps a year before sat beside them, arrayed in those vest- 
ments which have since enveloped their breathless clay ; while 
others have the terrors of approaching death brought vividly to 
their own remembrance. Many sighs and tears accompany the 
prayers that are then offered up. The rich are to be humbled, 
by seeing themselves dressed in the same way as the poorest in 
the assembly ; seeing there is a time when all must return into 
the ground whence they were taken ; the vanity of earthly grand- 
eur is thus shown forth, and the equality of all men in the pres- 
ence of God, as poor and helpless sinners. Service lasts, on this 
evening, till nearly ten o’clock. A rigid fast is observed for the 
same length of time, which has been formerly mentioned, not 
even a drop of water being taken; and on this day, children, only 
eleven years old, frequently join in the general abstinence ; this 


is not imposed on them as a duty at that early age, but most of 
them do it willingly.” — p. 442. 


On the whole, the book contains much that will be useful 
and interesting to those who wish to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the history of the children of Abraham, whose 
tenacity of national life and religious faith has for ages aston- 
ished mankind. ‘They have been the Pariahs among the na- 
tions. ‘They have been hunted over the face of the earth 
like beasts of the chase. ‘Their portion has been the sword 
and the rack, the gibbet and the stake. The baron of the 
Middle Ages crushed them under his iron heel, and the pop- 
ulace of every age since the destruction of Jerusalem has 
vented its brutal rage on the descendants of those whom 
Christ was sent to enlighten and to save. But persecution 
and obloquy have spent their force in vain. The Jew has 
clung the closer to his religion for the sufferings to which it 
has subjected him. Amidst torture and ignominy he has 
heard the voice which spake to Moses from the bush, and 
seen the pillar of fire which led his fathers in the desert. 
He is a standing proof, that a revelation from heaven cannot 
be forgotten, — that when God has spoken, his voice will 
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never cease to ring in the ears of men. The Jew’s faith is 
undying, because his religion is divine. E. Ww. 





Art. V.—REVEALED RELIGION. 


[A Dudleian Lecture, delivered in the Chapel of the University at Cam- 
bridge, May 10, 1848. By Rev. Samurt Gitmany, D. D.] 


A GLANCE at the existing condition of theological litera- 
ture, and at the actual posture of religious life and devel- 
opment, will attest the instinctive sagacity of that excellent 
man who contemplated these continuous annual discussions. 
Nearly one hundred years have rolled away since he entailed 
upon posterity the consideration of those great constituent 
themes that filled his own mind, — Natural Religion, — Re- 
vealed Religion, — the Corruptions of the Church of Rome, 
—and the Validity of Presbyterian Ordination. Brilliant, in 
the mean time, as have been the discoveries of science, excit- 
ing and successful as has been the race after physical advan- 
tages, yet they have neither absorbed nor diluted the intense 
interest with which these spiritual questions have come down 
invested to the present generation. As the horizon of the 
human mind widens, these subjects still seem to find an ap- 
propriate and prominent place in the picture. Science has 
brought, and is still bringing, to view, in the domain of Nat- 
ural Religion, an immense mass of new and before unimagin- 
ed materials, out of which the Bridgewater Treatises alone 
have erected a magnificent intellectual temple to a design- 
ing and benevolent Creator. ‘The refined and daring schools 
of Hume, Voltaire, and Gibbon, with the coarser one of 
Paine, have within the same period arisen, flourished, and 
decayed, and although they appear indirectly rather to have 
stimulated and strengthened, than to have extinguished, the 
faith of nations, yet much of their direct influence and leav- 
en still exists in various forms, both in the secret, timid 
heart, and on the fearless, defying ljp. The cause of Papal 
Rtome, which in Paul Dudley’s day was in a lower condition 
than it had known for a thousand years, and which, espe- 
cially in America, possessed scarcely the importance of a 
shadow, has since slowly raised.its head from slumber, has 
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assumed both in the Old and New Worlds fresh life and vig- 
or, and is even winning back some departments of Protes- 
tantism itself into its own antique’ vitality. At the same 
time, the principle of Protestantism, on the other hand, is 
rising to a corresponding elevation of claim, and a still higher 
degree of activity. A number of its sects, which, a hundred 
years ago, had either not started into existence, or were con- 
fined to the upper chambers of colleges or a few scattered 
conventicles, have, within that period, expanded into world- 
renowned denominations, with their own imposing organiza- 
tions, legislatures, hierarchies, and literatures. The most 
enlightened, together with the humblest and obscurest of the 
laity, examine and decide for themselves in regard to every 
religious subject, with an independence of judgment which 
would have startled the boldest of their fathers. The aver- 
sion of the disciples of Fox to forms and ceremonies of 
every kind, as well as to ordination by the presbytery, has 
been inherited by many who bear little other resemblance to 
that unique denomination. ‘The German schools of philoso- 
pby and criticism have carried their speculations to the ex- 
treme aim of removing the partitions which divide Inspira- 
tion from Reason, — Nature from Revelation. ‘The very 
Gospels which Dudley held in his hands, and perused as 
records of historical reality, have been theoretically reduced 
to dissolving and impalpable myths ; and even if allowed not 
to be myths, their importance has been set aside by the as- 
sumption, that the religion they embodied and taught is capa- 
ble of sufficient development by the unassisted powers of 
human nature. The mystic visions of the Swedish seer, and 
the magniloquent utterances of the Mesmeric oracle, have 
been able to attract their respective multitudes of implicit 
devotees. ‘The Mormon doctrine of a Bible dug from the 
earth has found its twelve apostles, who scatter themselves 
successfully over the world, and build up communities that 
adhere together with a tenacity defying the severest measures of 
persecution and extermination. In the midst of all this, there 
still exist, as of old, large masses of inert ignorance that wait 
to be illumined, and larger masses of indifference that ought 
to be awakened. — Such are the varied spirit and tendencies 
of the current age in reference to religion ; and who shall 
say that the mission of the, Dudleian Lecture has become a 
dead letter, or that it has not ample work marked out for 
centuries yet to come ? 
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The subject in course for the present year is Revealed 
Religion. I have a few words to offer, explanatory of my 
feelings and design in approaching the discussion. On re- 
ceiving, in my distant sphere of labor, the unexpected invita- 
tion to deliver the present lecture, I shrank from a compli- 
ance, under the sincere conviction that‘ could positively 
produce nothing on the subject worth bringing a thousand 
miles to an emporium already largely supplied. Accus- 
tomed, for many years, to enforce upon others by excursive, 
desultory illustrations those duties that imply and presuppose 
a revelation from God, I felt afraid of doing injustice to a 
theme which more. than any other is likely to be damaged by 
inadequate treatment. I could have wished for an earlier 
period of life, to bestow upon it what vigor and concentration 
of mind I might ever have commanded. But at length, over 
these and other restraining considerations the voice and sum- 
mons of the ‘‘ Fair Mother” prevailed ; for I must pro- 
nounce her name in that Saxon English through which gush 
up for us more tender and beautiful associations than through 
the smoothest terms of a foreign tongue. Since she com- 
manded, I scarcely felt at liberty to disobey. Advancing 
years, also, could form no valid motive for refusal, while | 
adverted to the reminiscence that the first lecturer on Re- 
vealed Religion in this course, and an efficient one he proved 
to be, was the venerable John Barnard, of Marblehead, at 
the age of seventy-five! I thought, moreover, that I ought 
to be willing, at any time of day, to sound the depths of that 
faith which I was preaching to others ; to go down and ex- 
amine, face to face, the nature of that hidden foundation, 
along which, while fording the mingled waters of life, my 
own belief, at least, had ever felt its footing secure. I had 
not been inattentive nor indifferent to the various aspects 
which this great question has assumed in modern theological 
literature. It seemed to me that in a multitude of minds 
there exists, with regard to the fact and truth of a Divine 
revelation, a strong though indistinct belief, resembling those 
invisible pictures which the sunlight impresses upon the sensi- 
tive preparation of the photographer. And as various chem- 
ists have each contributed a new process or agent to develop 
and fix the mystic image on the view, why might not some 
suggestion of mine assist the efforts of abler advocates of 
revelation to bring out into lasting day the sacred portraiture 
of faith enstamped on the soul? Therefore, with an earnest 
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prayer in my heart for aid, aware of the many peculiar diffi- 
culties that environ the subject, and knowing how much [ 
risk from the double imputation of presumption and failure, 
I have come to the spot whence sprang the most cherished 
impulses of my being, with this humble contribution, — it 
may be, this serious sacrifice, — to be surrendered, in the 
language of Dudley’s own will, providing for his foundation 
in Harvard College, ‘‘ as a poor thank-offering to God from 
his unworthy servant, for his many and great mercies to me 
in my education at that college.” 

I propose confining myself to a single line of argument, 
defending merely the fact of a positive, special, supernatural 
revelation, in accordance with the all but universal belief of 
the religious portion of mankind. At the same time, I desire 
distinctly to premise, that I shall fearlessly accept, through- 
out, the challenge of the rationalistic and other opponents of 
that belief, conforming myself to their favorite method of 
scientific investigation, — meeting, as well as I can, the cur- 
rent theories of our day, and seeking directly, among the 
elements and history and consciousness of human nature 
itself, and the visible works of God, for the confirmation of 
my positions. 

By the term Revelation, as used throughout this essay, 
I wish particularly to be considered as implying only a sys- 
tem of special impulses from God for the moral and spiritual 
development of man. Into any controverted topics, as to 
the entire contents and character of Revelation, I shall not 
enter. Their natural place would come after the establish- 
ment of the general fact. My design will be accomplished, 
if I can make it appear that certain lights and tendencies 
have been communicated to the world, which cannot be re- 
solved into any established order of nature. 

Two preliminary objections, however, against the idea of 
any special revelation at all, the one of a popular, and the 
other of a philosophical description, require here to be con- 
sidered and averted. ‘The first arises from a consideration 
of the effects which have actually been produced, and it 
takes this form : — If the Deity have really revealed himself 
to mankind, why has so large a portion of the race never yet 
become acquainted with the event ?— why, of the numbers 
whose attention it has succeeded in attracting, have so many 
entertained widely variant opinions respecting it ?— and why 
should even academical lectureships be deemed necessary to 
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demonstrate and recommend it to the world? In reply to 
these inquiries, let it be observed, that, although Revelation 
be an extraordinary gift of God, although its effects be 
specific and unparalleled, and although its original intro- 
duction, as I trust will be shown, was attended by supernat- 
ural direction, yet its modes of operation and its channels of 
influence need not, in many respects, be different from those 
of his ordinary gifts. Suppose, for instance, the general 
power of healing, which is perhaps more analogous to the 
avowed object of a revelation than any other, had been 
Divinely communicated to mankind thousands of years ago ; 
nevertheless, the art itself might still have remained, as we 
now find it, over immense spaces of the earth, in the lowest 
condition ;——- where it had made the greatest progress, it 
might have given rise, as now, to innumerable theories and 
sects, and the conquests it had effected might still have 
been but slowly progressive, and oftentimes far distant from 
each other. In like manner, if the art of legislation, whose 
offices also are strictly analogous to many offices of a revela- 
tion, had been Divinely communicated, it might still, as now, 
have remained in its infancy, and the blessings of human law, 
especially its aid in the education of nations, might have been 
as limited and precarious as ever. Now, on the supposition 
that Divine legislation or Divine interposition has been actually 
introduced for the education and benefit of mankind, why 
should not the progressive effects of that also be partial and 
precarious ? What right have we to expect that they should 
be immediately universal ? Gold, certainly, may be added 
to the brass and silver coin already in use, and exert the hap- 
piest effects on commerce, without disturbing in the least the 
established laws of circulation. The execution of the designs 
of the Deity is generally gradual, deliberate, and liable to 
various interruptions. Such are his processes in the forma- 
tion of the material worlds, — such is the economy of all vege- 
table and animal life, — such the course of Divine Providence 
in the destinies of our race, — and such the progress of every 
great truth and influence, when dropped from any quarter 
among the experiences of mankind. ‘The doctrines of Natu- 
ral Religion itself are liable to the same conditions, both in 
the speculative and the practical impressions which they make 
upon men’s minds. Why, then, should we not accept the 
idea of a Divine revelation onthe same conditions ? Indeed, 
no others seem consistent with the flexible and imperfect 
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nature, the sublunary circumstances, of man. Unless it be 
the appropriate office of a revelation to destroy our free will 
and free action altogether (a theory that I frankly repudiate 
in the outset), we cannot necessarily predicate of it an imme- 
diate or universal reception. — Thus the preliminary popular 
objection in question vanishes before this statement of the 
case. At all events, it shall not and ought not to deter us 
from looking at the positive side of the question, and instead 
of asking, why has Revelation done no more, inquiring 
whether it has not actually done infinitely more than any 
other existing moral cause, and whether certain effects that 
have been produced can be traced to any besides special, 
supernatural influences. 

As for the more philosophical objection against a revela- 
tion, so long and variously agitated, which is founded on the 
alleged impossibility of a violation of the order of Nature, 
I consider it placed in abeyance, at least in the existing state 
of science, by the geological discoveries of the present day. 
Those discoveries have demonstrated that the order of Na- 
ture is not so uniform, as to preclude distinct and successive 
interpositions of creative power, whenever the earth was pre- 
pared for new species and genera of animals. ‘This argu- 
ment of the school of Hume, as to the unchanging uniformity 
of Nature, would indeed have been countenanced by facts, 
had the theory of the very able author of the ‘‘ Vestiges of 
Creation,”’ respecting the self-development of the whole ani- 
mal world out of a single original germ, received support 
from the general testimony of Nature. But no one can rise 
from the inspection of those reports which the most eminent 
geologists have published regarding fossil remains in succes- 
sive layers of the earth, without an irresistible conviction, that 
new, specific, and original impulses of designing and creating 
power have from time to time interposed to change the pre- 
existing order of things, and substitute another in its place. 

The idea, I am aware, has been advanced, that there ex- 
ists in the material, inorganic elements connected with our 
globe itself, when subjected to certain changes and new con- 
ditions, an inherent power of producing tribes of organized and 
animated beings. But such a supposition rests on no estab- 
lished analogy or fact within the present experience or mem- 
ory of the human race, and must be dismissed as altogether 
gratuitous and unphilosophical. The whole tendency of 
philosophical observation and discovery at the present day is 
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against the doctrine of spontaneous generation. Hume, him- 
self, assuredly, could not have appealed to the testimony of 
experience to show that a single animal or plant was ever 
produced by a new combination of the elements. ‘T'he only 
exception to the contrary on record has been the supposed 
production, in our own day, of certain winged insects by the 
action of electricity on flint ; but the experiment seems nei- 
ther to have been fortified by repetition (an essential rule of 
inductive evidence), nor to have been conducted under cir- 
cumstances implying the absolute necessity of admitting a 
novel formation. I conclude, therefore, on this point, that 
the alleged uniformity of Nature disappears before facts and 
analogies placed by Nature itself under our very eyes. It will 
fall, however, in our way, in the sequel, to combat this cele- 
brated objection on entirely different grounds. I proceed to 
the examination more immediately commanding our attention. 

The student, then, of the religious history of our race, in 
glancing from the present to the past, cannot but observe 
that that history is divided into three grand and deeply marked 
eras or periods, as different in their characteristics from each 
other as are the mineral, vegetable, and animal worlds. ‘I'he 
characters of each preceding era may, indeed, be found in- 
volved in the one that succeeds, and to constitute, as it were, 
a basis on which a new and higher structure has been super- 
imposed, somewhat as inorganic matter is the basis of an 
entirely dissimilar vegetable life, and as the properties of 
vegetable life coincide with the lower properties only of 
animal life. ‘There may, moreover, be perceived in each 
preceding era dawnings and symptoms of the succeeding, like 
those embryonic anticipations and archetypes by which it has 
been discovered that one species of the animal world has her- 
alded another in the order of creation. ‘The three religious 
eras, which thus distinctly strike the mind, are those of Idol- 
atry, Pure Theism, and Christianity. Seizing the most 
prominent feature of each, I would characterize the first as 
the era of a dark, blind sense of Divine power ; the second, 
as the era of light ; the third, as the era of love. In the first, 
I see the great body of mankind paying to finite causes, visi- 
ble or invisible, — to the idol, the vegetable, the brute ani- 
mal, the celestial luminary, the hero, the fairy, the genius, 
the god and goddess, and other objects of the same general 
class, —a religious homage or recognition, accompanied in 
the main by a low, loose, precarious, indefinite system of 
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morals. The spirit of this era is now, and has for a lon 
time been, exhibiting unequivocal manifestations of decline 
and ultimate extinction; a fact, by the way, which may go 
far to obviate the objection before noticed, respecting the 
alleged inefficiency of Revelation. In the second period, 
I behold introduced into a single race, to which the Hebrew 
nation belonged, a principle directly antagonistic to the entire 
idolatrous principle ; the idea of one spiritual Creator, claim- 
ing and receiving for himself alone the devotion which had 
hitherto been lavished on a vast multitude of inferior objects. 
I behold, in the writings of the Old ‘Testament, a national 
literature founded on this dominant principle, and a record 
of institutions established to perpetuate it. I discern, too, 
the accompanying prevalence of a higher and stricter, though 
far from perfect, morality, and mainly enforced’ by positive 
external sanctions. In the third period, I behold the Deity 
proclaimed to mankind, and understood by still increasing 
multitudes, as cherishing a tender interest in every individual. 
I see inculcated and practised a more spiritual worship ; men 
brought into closer and more enlightened relations with the 
invisible and eternal world ; and a perfect morality, founded 
on motives of internal personal holiness and on the sentiment 
of a brotherhood with universal man. How intrinsically dif- 
ferent are these three periods from each other! They hardly 
seem predicable of the same race of beings. I may not now 
dwell on and illustrate their respective characteristics, nor 
demonstrate their direct and indirect influences, their mutual 
action and reaction, nor account for apparent exceptions to 
the broad and general statement which has been made. But 
from the commanding point thus attained through general his- 
tory and experience, I must launch at once into the proposed 
stream of argument. 

The leading characteristics of the second and third of the 
eras just described | consider, for several reasons, as having 
originated from some kind of special, Divine interposition, 
entirely extraneous to the ordinary workings and principles of 
human nature. 

The first reason that impresses this conclusion on my 
mind is, that the religious phenomena of both those eras 
have been evolved through one of the smallest, obscurest, 
least cultivated, and in many respects least advantageously 
situated nations on the face of the earth; in both cases, 
against the will and genius and leanings of the nation itself, 
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since all that a nation could do to perpetuate idolatry against 
the pure theism of the Mosaic institutions, and, subsequently, 
to resist and extinguish Christianity, was done by the Jewish 
people. Nevertheless, both classes of the phenomena in 
question, Mosaic and Christian, struggled up from the inmost 
bosom of the resisting nation itself, and overspread with their 
influences large portions of the world, in modes very different 
from the operation of ordinary natural causes. Now, even if 
but one of these two classes of events had been evolved 
through the medium of such a nation, | should have consid- 
ered the fact more than suggestive of a special Divine inter- 
position; but when I see them both proceeding from the 
same nation in the modes that actually occurred, at far dis- 
tant periods, and especially when nothing in modern Egyp- 
tian discovery accounts for these impressions on the Hebrew 
mind, the conclusion comes home to me with all the weight . 
of a moral demonstration. 

I am aware of a theory which attempts to set aside the 
force of this conclusion. ‘The author of a ‘* Discourse on 
Matters pertaining to Religion,”? whose eminent learning and 
abilities no difference in opinion, and no regret for what may be 
hasty and ill-considered in his compositions, can prevent me 
from cordially honoring, undertakes to account for the peculiar 
phenomena exhibited through the Hebrew nation, by ascrib- 
ing to the Semitish tribes a preéminently creative religious 
genius and superior religious tendencies.* But if this be 
correct, why did these tribes perpetually relapse into fe- 
tichism and polytheism, as this writer himself maintains in 
another part of his argument ?¢+ Such was the case with the 
Israelites until after the Babylonish captivity, and with the 
Arabs down to the time of Mohammed, who found his coun- 
trymen idolaters. Moreover, have the Semitish tribes con- 
tinued to verify, to the present day, the glorious preéminence 
thus assigned them? Have they caught, embodied, devel- 
oped, and perpetuated, the higher devotional qualities in- 
volved in the Christian religion, or have they not almost 
universally repudiated them, and was it not the non-Semitish 
races who immediately assumed this enviable function, and 
snatched from their rivals the crown of religious supremacy, 
with which they have been mistakenly endowed ? We cer- 
tainly can never again look to the Semitish tribes for new 
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religious lights and impulses. Whatever Mr. D’Israeli may 
imaginatively say in his romances, those~portions of man- 
kind have lingered hopelessly behind their competitors in the 
spiritual race. But all this could not be, if the Semitish na- 
tions, sui generis, were born with higher capacities and ten- 
dencies for religious conceptions and attainments than any 
others. Seeing them in their present inferior religious con- 
dition, I am but riveted in the conclusion that they were 
only employed as the medium of religious blessings by some 
power extraneous to nature. If I could grant that they were 
inherently more religious than any others, I should even then 
gain a valid argument for a supernatural revelation. For I 
see an influence, asserted to be imherent in them, at length 
forsaking them almost entirely, and transferred to races which 
it is conceded are naturally far less religious than the Semit- 
ish. In both these opposite sorts of cases, I see the alleged 
natural bent borne down, overcome, interchanged ; what but 
a supernatural interposition can solve the problem ? 

In the second place, this conclusion is very much corrob- 
orated, when, on further examining the original and authentic 
literary documents of the Jewish nation, I find these doc- 
uments themselves ascribing the phenomena in question to 
special Divine interpositions. ‘The knowledge which the 
convey to us of the existence, character, agency, and will of 
the Deity, they do not profess to derive from human sources, 
but they frequently and expressly assert it to proceed from 
such as are supernatural. I acknowledge that their testimony 
alone is insufficient to establish the fact ; but the coincidence 
between their unvarying assertion and my previous unavoida- 
ble conclusion from solid historical verities, supported by the 
vast body of evidence in favor of their authenticity and truth, 
fastens the conviction with new strength on my mind. 

I turn now to a third and very different class of facts, but 
which still compel me, on entirely independent grounds, to 
the conclusion, that these great spiritual lights and moral in- 
fluences, which have proceeded through the Jewish nation, 
were derived from a special, preternatural source. Dismiss- 
ing the idea of the constitutional religious superiority of the 
Semitish tribes as a gratuitous assumption, I search through 
the history and existing condition of mankind ; and I ask, 
When and where besides have similar phenomena been exhib- 
ited? If there be a tendency in human nature to develop a 
pure theism and the glory and loveliness of the highest Chris- 
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tian ethics, why has it not been seen in the many new exper- 
iments, so to speak, to which the race has been subjected 
along the lapse of six thousand years? Nation after nation 
has sprung into existence, — continent after continent has 
been inhabited, —the innumerable islands and islets of the 
three great oceans have been peopled with human beings, — 
hundreds, if not thousands, of the most favorable opportunities 
have been presented to conduct the experiments on broad 
grand scales and on limited sheltered ones, and yet, as far as 
I can see, mankind, when left to their native impulses, have 
stood or have been receding at a hopeless distance from the 
abstract, perfect standard of religion and morals which exists 
in the Christian’s Bible. Where on this earth has a nation 
or a race ever worked itself free from idolatry, and ascended 
into a spiritual worship and obedience towards the Deity, 
except through some influence which can be distinctly traced 
to a Jewish or a Christian origin? The largest and most 
striking process of this kind was the more than imperial es- 
tablishment of Mohammedanism ; and no more certainly 
does the crescent moon borrow her radiance from the sun, 
than did Mohammed receive his mental light from Palestine. 
Would a man among us venture to predict that the South 
Sea iSlanders, if left to themselves, would ever develop the 
germs of the Christian system, and carry it to any practical 
height? ‘The very idea appears inadmissible. 1 cheerfully 

rant, that, in the writings of some of the heathen Greeks and 
_ satiing there are wonderful approximations to Christian 
truths and principles. But why, when they found utterance 
and manifestation, did they fall dead-born upon the surround- 
ing world of contemporary hearts ? Are not the very instances 
adduced, therefore, but a new demonstration of our main po- 
sition? ‘These two most enlightened of nations, — these 
most resplendent gems of human history, — how far did they 
ever spontaneously embody, reproduce, vivify, and extend 
the principles which a few of their great intellects lighted 
upon ? How came both of those races, with two widely dif- 
ferent sorts of high civilization, and in their genius and char- 
acter radically different from each other, — how came they to 
continue wedded to their dark and odious superstitions, until 
they both, when met by Christianity, at length rushed simul- 
taneously into one common stream of Hebrew culture ? 

This fact, at least, is another reply to the objection about 
the inefficiency of the Hebrew revelation. The son of So- 
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phroniscus, indeed, like one born out of due time, dies a 
willing martyr to the truth ; but not a heathen altar falls in 
consequence, and the vast company of idolaters grovel on. 
The germs of Natural Religion, if indeed they were not gen- 
erated from an early revelation, beautiful and symmetrical 
as they were, perished as they fell upon the richest and ripest 
mould ; the germs of the two great Jewish eras, instinct with 
unconquerable life and vigor, penetrated even the crust of 
rock, and forced for themselves a broad and permanent foot- 
ing, though they are too far, alas! as yet from having covered 
the entire surface with verdure and fruitage. ‘There was ev- 
idently wanting for the former that creative, supernatural im- 
pulse which originally brought and accompanied into the 
world the patriarchal doctrine of the unity of God, and the 
specific spirit of Christian love. You, who are most familiar 
with the truly admirable writings of the classics, tell me, do 
you remember, from Homer to Marcellinus, any thing re- 
seinbling the description of a Christian conversion to right- 
eousness ? An instance or two inay be culled here and there, 
as we cull some rare curiosity; but how far removed are 
even they from the conversion of a threat-breathing Saul of 
Tarsus, or the transformation of imbruted John Newtons in 
modern times! Nor do the ethical, dramatic, historical, or 
philosophical writings of the ancients impress upon our minds 
any general image resembling that peculiar generous spirit of 
self-sacrificing love which shone forth from the earliest Chris- 
tians, and which down to our own day prompts so many to 
labor and suffer disinterestedly for the remote and unknown, 
as well as for those who are near at hand. The names of 
Martyr and Missionary belong exclusively to Christianity. 
Out of its depths alone arose the elevated and peculiar qual- 
ities which constitute the brightest phase of those two char- 
acters, — not the self-destruction or self-torment of the mad 
fanatic, — not the childish ambition of the mere proselyter, — 
but the calm resolution to endure every extremity of suffering 
for the truth, and that glowing love for the souls of men 
which causes its possessor to find in the wildest, remotest sol- 
itude something dearer than the joys of home, or than the 
warm lights of social life. If the heroes of early antiquity 
toiled and endured mightily, it was for the benefit of them- 
selves or their clans. ‘The Prometheus Enchained of A’schy- 
lus suffers sublimely, I know, for man; but his vindictive, 
impatient, defying, almost godless spirit, contrasts unfavora- 
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bly even with the Prometheus Unbound of the infidel Shelley, 
who owed so much to the light which he disowned. The 
much blazoned sentiment of ‘Terence, which he puts into the 
mouth of one of his personages, about taking an interest in 
every thing human, bears no original application to any thing 
like Christian benevolence, nor is it employed to illustrate 
such a sentiment, but is simply uttered to apologize for the 
curiosity which one person feels in the daily occupations of 
another. Can we conceive of Plutarch finding anywhere in 
ancient life a subject like Howard? Could the whole 
course of heathen history and experience evolve any such 
picture of humble life as the ‘‘ Cotter’s Saturday Night ” ? 
In short, form to yourselves an abstract conception of what 
obviously constitutes the essence of the Christian character, — 
that union of a fervent piety with sanctified affections and a 
breathing charity, —that solemn sense of the invisible and 
eternal world, — that tenderness of conscience, — that blended 
humility and self-respect, — that sweet patience and cheerful- 
ness in sufferings, — that forgiveness extended to insult or 
injury, —that lofty self-denial,—and all connected with a 
willing, scrupulous, active prosecution of every personal and 
social duty, — and then say if you could extract out of the 
whole range of heathen literature, delightful and perfect as it 
may be in its separate type and sphere, the ingredients of a 
character which should match your expressed ideal of Chris- 
tianity. 

Strength is still added to this line of argument, by observ- 
ing, that all efforts and expectations, in Christian countries, 
to arrive at moral and spiritual results superior to plain, 
original Christianity, have proved abortive. Who now cher- 
ishes any hope for mankind from advancing civilization and 
refinement, if unblended with and unsanctified by Christian- 
ity ? What else are the most benignant tendencies and de- 
velopments of the age, — the improvement and extension of 
education, —the active interest cherished in the poor and 
helpless, — the securing of political rights for the humblest 
individuals, — but mere coincidences with the elements of that 
religion ? No scientific treatise on Moral Philosophy, how- 
ever popular for a time it may have been rendered by c’r- 
cumstances, is universally acknowledged as a standard auth. - 
ity. ‘The nearer any such treatise approaches to simple, 
inflexible Christianity, the more generally unquestioned are 
its decisions. One of the strongest proofs of the divinity of 
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Christianity is, that the very writers who deny it that attri- 
bute, in attempting to elicit from the principles of human na- 
ture a perfect system of religion and morals, are obliged at 
last to refer their new discoveries to that religion as a stand- 
ard, than which they can find or conceive of nothing nearer 
perfection. ‘Those many aspiring schemes, likewise, which 
aim to reconstruct religion and society upon some new basis, 
appear to owe whatever is really valuable and practically 
available in them to primitive Christianity. ‘The ambitious 
waters, in their restless dashings, never rise a hair’s breadth 
above the level of their distant source. ‘The whole body of 
Romish traditions contributed to form no character equal, 
certainly none superior, to those of plain, Bible-reading Prot- 
estantism. The best features of chivalry are but identical 
with the true spirit of the Gospel. ‘The gorgeous imagination 
and elaborate spiritual apparatus of Swedenborg, so attractive 
to many amiable persons of a particular cast of mind, involve, 
in their mystic convolutions, no shred of principle better than 
what the New Testament had already prepared for the hum- 
blest understandings. ‘The efforts to regenerate society on 
the modern plans of association aim at nothing higher than 
to diffuse the spirit and blessings of Christian equity by new 
external forms and relative arrangements of life. Nay, even 
when some mind is stimulated by Mesmeric agency, and with 
the assistance of the boldest philosophies of the day, amidst 
a wilderness of extravagant errors and assumptions, promises 
to construct a new order of life and religion on the ruins of 
former ones, — like other attempts with a similar object, its 
highest-wrought imaginings can propose nothing more attrac- 
tive, nothing more likely to bless the world, than the simple 
life of Jesus and the teachings of his Gospel. ‘Thus we see 
that all these strainings, contortions, and novel moods of the 
human mind, whether grave or fantastic, delusive or benign, 
involve no higher results than those proposed and actually 
instituted by the Saviour and his apostles. As Dr. Arnold 
has declared of our race, that no more history can be written, 
because there are no new ethnographic features of it to be 
described, so we may.say, that, Christianity being equal 
to the utmost moral capabilities and needs of mankind, no 
purer or loftier developments are to be expected, at least 
until another organic moral epoch is vouchsafed and intro- 
duced by the hand of God. 

To conclude this whole separate argument with the direct- 
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est possible appeal to every one’s consciousness and expe- 
rience ; — we all remember what we were in earliest child- 
hood, and what we probably should have been without the 
more or less direct influences of a Christian education ; we 
all know the capacities and dispositions of our very youthful 
contemporaries in regard to religion. Suppose, then, that a 
numerous colony of children, let them be Jewish or Christian, 
Oriental or Occidental, descendants of Shem, Ham, or Ja- 
pheth, consisting of both sexes, and having as yet received 
no religious or moral instructions or impressions whatever, 
should be left by themselves in some country yet uninhab- 
ited, but where the climate, the productions, and other cir- 
cumstances, should insure their continued existence and 
their advance into manhood. Here certainly would be hu- 
man nature under conditions no less, if not more, favorable: 
than any which philosophy assigns to the early and barbarous 
portions of mankind. ‘These children would at least possess 
hereditary, constitutional advantages superior to what those 
portions could ever have enjoyed. Now, granting a vague 
religious capacity and sentiment to exist within them, can we 
conceive that any thing better than fungi would ever appear 
as the consequence, — some Peruvian worship of the sun, or 
some Scandinavian conception of a Valhalla? Can we 
imagine it possible that either they or their descendants 
would ever develop a system of religion and morals ap- 

roaching that which may be deduced from the Bible? 
an soon would they evolve their legislator of the dec- 
alogue, — with his profound perception of the constituent rela- 
tions of social life, — with his sublime and ultimate philosoph- 
ical conception of the great I Am, — with his picture of 
creation, conforming in so many particulars to the order 
which should be verified by geological discoveries four thou- 
sand years later, — with his remarkable suggestion of the Deity 
resting from his works, a suggestion also subsequently con- 
firmed by the observed and unquestionable cessation of new 
creative processes ? When would arise among them the like 
of that perfect Being, at the very thought of whom, before 
his name is pronounced, so many hearts here present thrill 
with unspeakable reverence and affection, and whose image 
is too deeply enstamped even on this imperfect, sinful world 
to be ever obliterated ? For my own part, I can conceive 
that such results would arise from such circumstances, only 
on the supposition of some superhuman impulses, different 
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from any thing belonging to our ordinary nature and experi- 
ence, and I am therefore again shut up to the conclusion, 
that the higher religion of mankind, as I find it at this 
moment, sprang from certain direct Divine interpositions. 
Will it be said, that neither would the colony in question 
produce a Newton’s Principia? I grant it. But if you 
could first communicate to them the power of Christianity, 
with its stimulating and elevating effects on the human mind, 
a Newton’s Principia might then arise, as it did before un- 
der similar influences. Not so, however, the converse of the 
proposition ; the intellectual ability to produce a Newton’s 
Principia would by no means secure the evolution of the 
moral and spiritual phenomena connected with Christianity. 
A fourth general consideration again conducts me to the 
same central point. The religious principles and influences, 
which we have seen thus introduced into the world, are not 
maintained in it with the facility and uniformity which we 
should have reason to expect, if they were the spontaneous 
fruits of human nature. They seem to require perpetual 
attention and indefatigable culture. The interest in them 
is constantly prone to languish, even when their supreme 
and vital importance is not denied. Accordingly, it is ac- 
knowledged (and this fact also explains the slow progress 
of revelation before noticed) that they do decay and dis- 
appear both from extensive regions and from multitudes of 
individual hearts. ‘To preserve them in their fulness and 
vigor, an uninterrupted machinery of moral means is re- 
quired, — teachings, persuasions, warnings, an improvement 
of the afflictions of life, sedulous self-culture, forms of wor- 
ship, lofty example. Now the influences of these things 
do not ‘* grow like the grass.”’ On the contrary, they have 
manifestly the nature of engraftings. But that which does 
grow like the grass is a forgetfulness of the Being who 
commanded the Israelites to have no other gods than himself, 
and a departure from the standard of character and life incul- 
cated by Christianity. Very soon would our Far West, for 
instance, very soon would many a neighbourhood at home, 
relapse into a species of heathenism, if these efforts at coun- 
teraction ceased to be made by those who are already imbued 
with the spirit of the Gospel. The mighty exertions de- 
manded and employed to resist these retrograde propensi- 
ties are just what we should antecedently expect would 
require to be made, if a restorative principle were about 
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to be supernaturally introduced among men. I conclude, 
therefore, that an influence which is so difficult to be main- 
tained on earth, and which is, as it were, incessantly on the 
point of centrifugal departure, could never spontaneousl 

or naturally have found its way into the soil, which, while 
it remains, it subdues and blesses.* 

I have already referred to the separate creative processes 
in the ancient natural world, to refute the preliminary objec- 
tion of the schoo! of Hume against the interruption of the 
supposed order of nature. I now refer to the same pro- 
cesses as a fifth and last positive argument in proof of the 
fact of a special.revelation. As the Deity had specially 
interposed to repair, arrange, and extend the material crea- 
tion by the introduction of successive classes of organized 
bodies, there is a commanding presumption that he would 
also specially interpose to elevate, educate, and transform 
the moral agents on whom he has conferred a being. This 
presumption is heightened and even verified by the fact, that 
he has given more freedom to his moral than to his material 
creation ; that he has not bound it down by such immediate, 
sequential, self-executed, stringent, and unalterable laws as 
he has the other ; in short, that he has empowered his moral 
creation partially to frustrate the purposes and principles 
of its own constitution. Now, since all must confess that 





* The author of the Discourse before referred to himself acknowledges 
the long, difficult, and often bloody struggles which religious truth has 
been obliged to incur in advancing from lower to higher stages of its prog- 
ress, — say, from fetichism and polytheism to monotheism. He repre- 
sents it as a destiny which human nature must pass through. Must is his 
imperative and significant word (p. 98). Now, if we allow any plan and 
purpose at all to the agency of the Deity,—if we do not resolve the 
whole history and fortunes of our race into a matter of vague chance, this 
same word must involves all which the advocate of a special revelation 
would demand. It implies a separate, exceptional tendency warring 
against and overcoming the general tendencies of human nature. Give to 
that exceptional tendency the character of intelligent design, instead of a 
blind, brute law, and allow it to commence at any assignable point of time, 
and you meet the advocates of revelation on common and satisfactory 
ground. The author of the Discourse, in fact, represents these arduous and 
bloody triumphs of truth as obtained “ under the guidance of Divine Provi- 
dence’’ (p. 95). Why, then, should he arraign the Jehovah of the He- 
brews for sanctioning or commanding the extermination of idolatry by terri- 
ble severities? On what principle does that system, which is so revolting 
when enacted by the special command of the Deity, become healthy, neces- 
sary, and adorable, when conducted in a more general way by Divine 
Providence? Perhaps, to be consistent, the author must join company 
with M. Comte, and so banish from his inductions, banish from his uni- 
verse, every trace of mora! and spiritual design. 
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this liberty has been often and sadly employed, it is evident 
that there was both room and need for special revelations 
and influences. As the Deity had already acted in past 
epochs and conjunctures where his interposition was re- 
quired, I conclude that he must also have acted in conjunc- 
tures where vastly higher interests were at stake. He had 
permitted the will of man to introduce virtual contingencies 
and frustrations of limited laws into definite points of time 
and space. How else, then, could he secure his eternal and 
unalterable wider laws, but by employing, when the occasions 
arrived, his own controlling will on definite points also of 
time and space ? 

Here, then, I would rest, as on the culminating point of 
my argument. ‘The position at which I have arrived ap- 
pears to me to involve the true philosophy of a supernatural 
revelation, and to preclude all higher generalizations which 
may be advanced as objections against it. We find a race 
of created beings, gifted with spiritual natures, subjected, 
indeed, in part to material laws, and in part to laws of in- 
stinct and involuntary suggestion, both which kinds of laws, 
it is true, if left to themselves, invariably fulfil the purposes 
of their constitution. But their higher spiritual natures have 
no such unalterable tendencies. And the fundamental error 
of those who reject the idea of a special revelation is, I 
apprehend, the confounding of the laws of man’s spiritual 
nature with the material laws of the universe, and imagining 
that the principles of both must be identical. The very 
liberty of going astray is what constitutes the superiority of 
spiritual to material natures, because it is connected also 
with the liberty of self-control, — of self-originated movement 
and improvement, — and of graspings at absolute perfection, 
—none of which can be ascribed to matter or instinct. 
To say that God has provided as uniform and universal 
a supply for the wants of the one as for those of the other 
is not to vindicate the prerogatives of our spiritual nature, 
but it is to degrade them to the lowest mechanical necessi- 
tarianism. ‘There are, indeed, certain higher laws and limits, 
which even spiritual natures cannot transgress. But within 
those limits, they are absolute; they are permitted, by a 
singular but unquestionable contradiction, essentially ascriba- 
ble to such natures, to retard, violate, disturb, change, the 
proximate purposes of their being. And this they in fact 
do on a definite, limited theatre of the universe. Having 
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within them, as I delight to acknowledge, the elements of 
pure religion and moral perfection, they spontaneously refrain 
from their development, or subject the exercise of them to 
guilty abuse. Unless, therefore, at this point, absolute meets 
absolute, — unless something more than the ordinary influx of 
perpetual Divine inspiration is salient as occasion demands,— 
unless the Highest of spiritual beings can be supposed occa- 
sionally to intervene on that very definite theatre, to control 
and aid by new influences the wills which he has created free, 
and so secure the execution of his wider purposes, — he is 
himself a manacled slave of necessity, — he is no more the 
being who called.the amphibious reptile from the earth at 
the very moment when the waters were subsiding from its 
surface, and who created long afterwards, at a definite point 
of time, the solid-footed quadruped and man, when a dry, 
upheaved continent permitted them to roam through its ver- 
dant plains. ‘l'o say that there can or need be no new 
special inspiration, superadded to the ordinary general inspi- 
ration already imparted to every man, is tantamount to say- 
ing, that, when the earth is ready for new creations, the glory 
and purposes of the Deity may be sufficiently secured by 
the old crawling, mucilaginous natures already in existence. 
Who will venture to affirm, that, throughout the future ages 
of eternity and the possible realms of space, the Creator 
will never commence a new process, — never start a new 
train of being, — never originate some new and specific im- 

ulse ? But if he may do this, it is hard to say why the 
Tellurian planet, the land of Palestine, and the date of 
Augustus or Tiberius Cesar’s reign, must be precluded from 
his benignant interposition. 

Thus the idea of a supernatural revelation appears to 
harmonize with the most expanded views we can take of 
existence. So far from being traceable to any low, limited, 
or superstitious tendency in the human mind, it may fairly 
retort on the antagonist theory the charge of a_purblind, 
contracted survey of the walks of being., Rising, indeed, to 
a certain factitious height, we may be induced to reject and 
spurn this precious idea; but ascending to a point still lof- 
tier and more commanding, our comprehensive, serene, and 
enlightened vision finds for it an appropriate, a glorious place 
in the vast panorama of things. ‘To reject it is to tie the 
Creator’s hand with a cord of invincible destiny ; to admit 
it is to recognize in him a boundless and absolute freedom 
to interfere with and regulate the free. 
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Nor, without a death-struggle, could I be disposed to 
part with a belief in this great reality, notwithstanding the 
attempt to assure me that there are equivalent resources in 
the unaided moral and religious elements of my nature. 
Say what you please of the grand deductions of reason con- 
cerning the existence and attributes of the Deity and his 
relations to the human soul, —and you can say much, very 
much, to kindle an adoring admiration, — yet, without some 
belief in his occasional, special, personal interposition, he will 
virtually remain at an awful, infinite distance from man. 
From eternity to eternity he will seem to maintain a gloomy, 
inviolable silence. His inexorable law sweeps by, and 
buries and annihilates us beneath its absorbing generality. 
‘To say that God speaks to us from nature is but metaphor 
and poetry. In vain will you point to the beauties and glo- 
ries of the universe, and its marks of evident design. Un- 
less self-deceived, you cannot say that you are satisfied 
with them. Man, from his inmost being, craves some spe- 
cialty, some perceptible demonstration of God’s interest in 
him. Without it, he is still alone, alone! He calls aloud 
in anguish on the mute heavens, on the unconscious flowers, 
on the sullen ocean, to speak but one word, to breathe but 
one whisper, to exhibit one faint smile or token, in order 
to assure him that the God whom he adores and admires 
is also the loving Father whom he may love. And when 
this deep want of his being, which is as much entitled and 
as likely as any other want to be answered by the good 
Creator, is supplied, when the voice of the Past, en- 
shrined among the noblest inheritances and most authentic 
monuments of our race, proclaims to his mind the inestima- 
ble fact, —then that Hand, which before, in dim vision, 
he saw coldly wielding the unalterable forces of nature, seems 
to draw near, and to press, with a paternal, gentle tender- 
ness, on his very head. Before, religion was but a mass 
of bewildering, impalpable abstractions ; now, it is a con- 
crete, — a thing, — a subject of time and space, like man, 
its living throne. ‘The lights that gleam out from the con- 
cave sphere of existence around him are now brought down 
to a burning focus on his heart. Creation appears in new 
and brighter aspects, happier attitudes, more visible smiles ; 
—a spark has lighted up the heavens. Prayer now finds 
a spot to kneel upon, and an opening in the motionless 
curtain around, through which, in well-founded hope, it can 
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direct its eye. How could it find them before? Give me 
all the uncertainties, difficulties, and perplexities of the Bible, 
with its celestial truths shining through on my searching rea- 
son and faith, rather than leave me alone with universalities 
and generalizations, presenting a wall before my eyes, as 
wide as the world, and as high as the firmament. The idea, 
that the soul of man is naturally sufficient for its own relig- 
ious necessities, is contradicted by the facts of universal con- 
sciousness. Question the most profoundly religious natures 
both of the past and the present ; they will tell you, that just 
in proportion to the prevalence of that sentiment within them 
do they look out of themselves, and expect and long for 
some assurance from a higher source than what is denomi- 
nated nature. 

Revelation, I allow, cannot suppress, dispense with, or 
supersede the great original principles and sentiments of 
moral and religious obligation, but it can awaken, stimulate, 
and sanctify them; it can arouse and fix a new attention 
to them, a new interest in them, a new consciousness of 
them, — can give them new strength, right directions, sur- 
round them with more impressive sanctions ; it can con- 
centrate their scattered suggestions and influences, and it can 
make that to be flower and fruit which before was only 
slumbering seed. 

With regard to the Bible as the medium of this Divine 
revelation, I cannot here begin a discussion respecting its 
contents, structure, authenticity, and inspiration. ‘To inti- 
mate my general views on these topics, I would only ob- 
serve, that the miraculous events recorded in the Scriptures 
are but harmonious appendages to the very idea of a special 
revelation ; and further, that as the original communication 
of Divine influences was not such as to overwhelm the indi- 
viduality and freedom of those to whom they were made, 
the germs of Revelation have accordingly descended to us, 
blended with the limited philosophy and imperfect ethics of 
an infantile and barbarous state of the world. And, happily, 
there are points of view in which these things can be in- 
structively considered, without warranting or calling for the 
complacent commentaries of buffoonery and derision. The 
very imperfections, critical, ethical, and philosophical, which 
we may be led to ascribe to the Bible, also oblige us to in- 
_ quire how it came to pass that the highest truths of abso- 
lute religion and of perfect morals are found imbedded in a 
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matrix of less ethereal substance. The true answer can but 
fall back upon and corroborate the positions maintained in 
the present lecture. 

A comprehensive, generous, discriminating philosophy, 
sympathizing with the infirmities and capacities of human 
nature, following the various phases of its history and desti- 
ny, and recognizing the omnipotence and sovereignty of an 
unfettered Deity, will find no difficulty in accepting the Bible 
as the medium of a special revelation. While searching in 
it earnestly for the pearl of great price, it will regard as val- 
uable even the protecting casket, without which the jewel 
itself could not, from the very nature and condition of the 
race, have floated down the tide of circumstance. Nor will 
it be deterred by the difficulty of separating what is address- 
ed to the general spiritual necessities of our nature from that 
which is local, temporary, and obsolete. It is, indeed, a pe- 
culiar glory and excellence of Scriptural Revelation, that it 
addresses the judgment and reason of man, — that it thus 
helps to educate as well as to inspire him, —that it exer- 
cises his powers of discrimination, and calls upon his moral 
and religious sense to recognize and obey those great eternal 
truths, principles, and commands which appertain to the 
perfection of his being. Therefore let us accept the Bible 
as a manual of faith and practice, in no narrow, restricted, 
slavish sense, but in that broad, comprehensive, reasonable 
light which itself hath kindled. True, there will be vast 
conflicts of opinion. ‘True, there are as yet no prospects 
of a combined general freedom and unanimity. But at least 
a life is kept scintillating in our spiritual nature, which has 
been struck by the Bible alone. And if ever a novum or- 
ganum of religious science shall be discovered, by which 
these warring contradictions can be reconciled, — if ever 
arches can be happily sprung from opposite pillars ‘of belief to 
meet in common centres of acknowledged truth, it can still 
be effected only through that divine logic of charity, for 
which the Bible, out of its exhaustless resources, propheti- 
cally and amply provides. 

Young men of this University! I have endeavoured to 
elucidate and fortify by argument that belief in an external 
revelation, which the most, if not all of you, brought hither 
from your homes. If I have personally failed in my imme- 
diate design, yet remember that the numerous evidences of 
Christianity, as exhibited by more fortunate advocates, are 
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not in consequence at all impeached. As your minds ex- 
pand, and as, with the triumph of conscious strength, you 
advance in your philosophical speculations from one gener- 
alization to another, you may be tempted to resolve the out- 
ward, special revelation vouchsafed by the Deity into the 
universal sentiments or capacities of religion implanted in the 
soul. But I have aimed to show you that there are wider 
generalizations still, spreading up into the spiritual world, and 
which, recognizing at once the freedom of God and the free- 
dom of man, leave ample room and necessity for any imme- 
diate communications he chooses to make. ‘That he has 
created you with religious capacities, so far from precluding 
the idea that he would visit your race with extraordinary acts 
of love and mercy, affords, on the contrary, the strongest pre- 
sumption in its favor. It is your religious nature, — that 
nature which soars above all circumstance, transporting you 
beyond the fixed conditions of the material universe, and in- 
troducing you into the presence of the absolute Cause of all 
things, — it is this which entitles you to expect, and prompts 
you to welcome, and commands you to obey, the special 
manifestations of your Creator, at any point or moment along 
the range of being which his infinite wisdom may please to 
select. Indulge, then, by all means, in the loftiest, freest 
excursions of your native moral and spiritual powers, — lis- 
ten with unabated attention to the spontaneous promptings 
of the inward monitor, — study, as long as you breathe, 
the benignant, glorious purposes of God in the wide world 
of nature, in the ascending, terraced walks of science, in 
the gladsome or pensive experiences of life, in the stern 
and patient prosecution of duty. But disdain not, at the 
same time, that external light and aid which are intended to 
animate your languid pursuit of excellence, and to chasten 
and restrain the ungovernable impulses of self. The inspir- 
ed lessons of Scripture, falling on a soil of religious sensibil- 
ity, have hitherto conducted the human character to the 
highest perfection yet attained on earth. The just thought, 
that the great substantive duties of life have been enjoined by 
a positive revelation, no less than by a native inward light, 
affords exactly that controlling force which, consistently 
with its inborn freedom, aids in retaining the soul in an un- 
broken moral orbit. Alike hopeless and dangerous is the 
attempt to remand men exclusively to the spontaneous dic- 
tates of their unassisted nature. It has failed thousands of 
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times over, and it will fail again and again. And the reason 
is simply this :—the selfsame human spirit which breathes 
these dictates of natural religion also whispers, with an ab- 
solute and inexorable tyranny, the suggestions that urge to 
disobedience and sin. Surely man needs, then, some arbiter, 
some counterpoise, some outward voice, which shall pro- 
claim to his conscience, Thou shalt obey, — thou shalt not 
transgress ! The predominant tendency of the Scriptures, 
produced under the peculiar circumstances that have been 
dwelt upon in this lecture, whatever difficulties may attend 
their subordinate details, is in every way concurrent with 
such a voice. Both the child and the philosopher may com- 
prehend and feel its import. Happy, my young brethren, 
will it be with us, if it shall fall ever on our ears with dis- 
tinct, commanding, and heavenward-urging accents. 

Before bidding farewell to these venerated shades, I must 
pause for one solemn and affecting moment. ‘Twenty-nine 
years ago this genial month, the counsels of the paternal 
Kirkland directed my steps to the distant spot which sum- 
moned me to the tranquil and consecrated labors of a life. 
During that period, what dream-like changes have extended 
over our whole community ! With the new-born genera- 
tions that occupy the places of their fathers in opposite 
quarters of our Confederacy, have also arisen entirely new 
and often recoiling phases of public opinion. Ancient en- 
deared affinities and connections have been overwhelmed by 
the advancing tide. Complicated problems throw a thick- 
ening shadow over the destiny of our common country. Our 
swelling pride at the unequalled grandeur of her power and 
extent Is chastened and rebuked by the remembrance of her 
indefinite, unsettled outline, her heterogeneous elements, her 
impulsive, experimental existence. A religious and consci- 
entious patriotism, anxiously surveying the present and peer- 
ing into the future, asks, What are its relations and what its 
duties towards those expanding myriads whom our teeming 
country and overburdened, agitated Europe are pouring along 
our yet unlimited territories ? What is to be the fate of civ- 
ilization, of Christianity, of the cause of human happiness, in 
this mysterious land ? We have each a personal concern in 
the decision of these great questions, and, as we part under 
the weight of such trying responsibilities, it is but fitting that 
we should engage for each other the pledge of Christian sym- 
pathy and prayer. 
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Art. VI.— PETER SCHLEMIHL IN AMERICA.* 


Tuts is a thick book, but light enough with all its occa- 
sional pretension, for a moment at a time, to solid and sol- 
emn thought. It is a long joke, varied with theological pro- 
fundities, — only the theology is generally as jocose as any 
other ingredient of the very miscellaneous medley. It is 
magazine-writing, having been commenced in fact for the 
Knickerbocker. 'T hough diverted from its original destina- 
tion after the appearance of a few chapters, the flighty, flip- 
pant, sparkling magazine style is continued to the end of its 
many pages, with very few exceptions, whatever the sub- 
ject ; and that is varied through almost the whole diapason 
of man’s interests, whether relating to the body or the soul. 
‘¢ From grave to gay, from lively to severe,”’ still it is all 
joke for Peter. And the jokes are often capital. As a the- 
ological ‘* Joe Miller,’ especially, the writer may stand 
alone ; for few would dare compete with him in his flights at 
such high game ; and he seems to feel his need of the au- 
thority of Pascal and some of the Church Fathers to shield 
him by their example. In the motto on the title-page, from 
Pascal’s Provincial Letters, he Italicizes the assertion con- 
cerning the Fathers with which it concludes, that ‘‘ they 
alone constitute the true models of the present times.” ‘This 
is a fling, we suppose, at the Puseyites, against whom the 
most racy witticisms of the book are directed. ‘The author 
is unwearied in brandishing the keen, glittering shafts of his 
satire at Apostolic succession, and the resuscitated medieval 
fooleries in the Episcopal Church, which some of its chil- 
dren venerate as its bridal clothing of fine gold, and some 
deprecate as ‘* the novelties that disturb our peace.”? He is 
disposed to reverse the relative positions held by the Prayer- 
book and Bible in the estimation of the Prayer-book Soci- 
ety of ‘* Babylon the Less.’? He disapproves, when he finds 
from the preaching of ‘‘the Rev. Verdant Green,”’ that, with 
that gentleman’s party, ‘‘ the symbol on the seal of the Pray- 
er-book Society was literally true, that the Prayer-book 
not only rested on the face of the Scriptures, but hid a good 
portion of them from view ; so that in the Doctor’s preach- 
ing, as on the seal, the Prayer-book was uppermost.” ‘There 
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is a great deal in this tone ; light, sportive, graceful raillery, 
expressed with terse and delicate ease. ‘The delicacy does 
not always extend beyond the style to the thought ; and this 
probably may add to the piquancy of the work with readers 
for amusement. ‘I‘o amusement much is sacrificed by the 
author. He is capable, as he shows in a few sober para- 
graphs, of vigorous thought, lofty eloquence, and deep pa- 
thos, but soon tires of earnestness and flies off to run his rigs 
at Puseyism, Swedenborgianism, ‘T'ranscendentalism, Fou- 
rierism, fashion, the learned professions, and what not. All 
the sects seem to come in for a share of his ridicule, and yet 
he makes high pretensions once in a while to religion. We 
are sometimes almost tempted to attribute his orthodoxy for 
the time being to his want of a aov ore for hurling up the 
Unitarians into the air, and seeing them thrown into ridiculous 
positions. He does it with considerable dexterity, but there 
is an unfair sleight of hand about the manceuvre, which may 
pass for actual superiority of strength, if not exposed. § 
many readers can be laughed out of truth and into error, that 
this felicitous jew d’esprit may strengthen more prejudices 
against us than a shelf full of grave divinity equally strong, 
and unattractive to the mass. 

When Peter shows up the Puseyites, etc., which we wit- 
ness with a high degree of gratification, he does it by means 
of their own recognized writers. His margin bristles with 
citations from their acknowledged standards. ‘This is fair 
game, fairly pursued. But when Unitarianism has its turn 
for being twirled round and made to caper ridiculously, — 
and this we frankly confess did not afford us quite so unmin- 
gled an enjoyment, — he seems to the uninitiated to follow 
the same course, but only seems. His margin is strewn 
again with authorities, as if all good standard Unitarians. 
He gives no warning of the game he is playing, and the joke- 
loving reader of his theological exhibitions rises with a laugh 
of glee at his wit, and of scoffing at these disguised infidels, 
as, by their own showing, no better than they should be. 
Who are these witnesses and authorities for his representa- 
tions of Unitarianism ? The very first given in the book 
(p. 88) is Robert Hall! Nota word of explanation. The 
untheological novel-reader might suppose that Robert Hall 
was a patriarch of the sect. And what does this high author- 
ity in the matter testify as to our creed ? That we “ strip re- 
ligion of all its mysteries, submit it to an exhausting process, 
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by which it is reduced to its lowest terms ; that we affirm 
the writers of the New Testament were neither inspired nor 
infallible guides in divine matters, — that Jesus Christ did 
not die for our sins, and is not impeccable, — that there is 
not any provision made in the sanctification of the spirit for 
the aid of spiritual maladies, — that there is no intercessor, 
— that Christ is not present with his saints, nor his saints, 
when they quit the body, present with the Lord, — that man 
is not composed of a material and an immaterial principle, 
but consists of merely organized matter, which is totally dis- 
solved at death”! ‘This is a description of American Uni- 
tarians, yea, of members of the Moriah church in New 
York. Robert Hall is quoted as applying it to them ! 

After Robert Hall, we cannot be surprised to have Tom 
Moore produced as a fair representer of our doctrines. His 
‘* Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion” 
are satisfactory testimony that many things in the writings of 
the Apostles are sad stumbling-blocks in our exegesis, and 
that we have finally resolved to vote them stupid and super- 
stitious, and come to the conclusion that their gross miscon- 
ceptions of the promises of Jesus as to a future kingdom in- 
volved him in difficulties from which he saw no other way of 
extricating himself honorably but by death. We might quote 
this Irish theologian as strongly against Peter’s religion as he 
does against ours. If he would follow him throughout his 
‘¢ Travels,’? he would find himself led to the successor of 
his namesake at Rome, and then he might have been spared 
all his learned sarcasms against Popery and the Fathers. 

From this theological Anacreon the transition is not very 
forced to the ** Gentleman in Black” as a Doctor of Divin- 
ity. The Devil may be called the hero of the story, and 
figures largely as a sound Orthodox divine. He is quite 
shocked at our impiety, and gives the whole weight of his 
authority in favor of justification by faith in the Saviour’s 
divinity and atonement. 

Of course, after this, we cannot be surprised, that, when the 
author gets to the German Neologists and Rationalists as the 
representatives of our faith, he should seem to feel himself 
on very strong ground. Eichhorn, Wieland, Strauss, etc., 
are unexceptionable New York and Boston Unitarians. As 
their constituents, we are made to hold, some of us, that 
Jesus was induced to personate the Messiah, from the notion 
entertained by his admirers that he.was that promised person- 
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age ; and some, that he was a noble magician, who on his 
own part never conceived of being the founder of a religion, 
and whose institute only assumed the form of religion by 
time! Sometimes we go still farther, and ‘* believe that 
both Moses and Jesus were political deceivers, and the death 
of the latter was an event unexpected by himself, and which 
his disciples could meet only by feigning an account of his 
resurrection.”” ‘There is such a mixture of falsehood with 
truth in the Bible, and ‘‘ it is so hard to sift the wheat from 
the chaff, that the rewards are not worth the labor.”? ‘¢ A 
life beyond the grave is the last enemy which speculative 
criticism has to oppose, and, if possible, to vanquish.”? Our 
proper Bible is the ‘* Vestiges of Creation’ ; and man is 
brother to a baboon, according to our ambitious aspirings, 
and the world and all worlds created themselves by fate or 
necessity out of infinite atoms, that have a passion for every 
change into which they enter. 

Now we venture to say, the author never heard such doc- 
trines preached in what are commonly called Unitarian 
churches, in either ‘‘ Babylon the Less” or ‘* Bostonia.” 
His whole eleventh chapter is as fine a specimen of Evan- 
gelical gossip as might have been heard ten years ago in any 
of the Calvinistic reunions of the two cities. About that time, 
our readers will remember, came up the question of ‘Tran- 
scendentalism in the churches. It was not confined to Uni- 
tarians, nor did it commence with them. It concerned a 
system of metaphysics rather than of religion, and all specu- 
lative minds took an interest in it. But it so happened, that 
in this country the most distinguished favorers of this system 
were Unitarians ; and as some of them became deists, ac- 
cording to their opponents, though they generally disclaimed 
the title, Transcendentalism became somehow associated 
with Unitarianism on the one side, and with infidelity on the 
other ; and therefore Unitarianism was connected with infi- 
delity in the minds of the undiscriminating. Our Orthodox 
friends were too often found willing to join in the cry, identi- 
fying what had no necessary connection. ‘They readily for- 
got that T'ranscendentalism had been closely connected with 
what they themselves called the revival of piety in Europe, 
and was the philosophy of Neander, ‘Tholuck, and of all 
whom they claim as Orthodox in Germany. They over- 
looked the fact, that by rescuing religious truth from the pos- 
sible uncertainty which may attend the testimony of the 
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senses, and resting it on demonstration and experience, Tran- 
scendentalism had made the religion of even the most Ortho- 
dox believers more spiritual and earnest. All this they were 
willing to blink, because they found that Unitarians were get- 
ting the reputation of being ‘l'ranscendental, and Transcen- 
dentalism was from fortuitous circumstances becoming a bad 
name, and they knew the old proverb, Give a dog a bad 
name, and you may spare yourself the trouble of killing him. 
Accordingly they sat down, whenever they met together, and 
indulged in just such long confabulations as Mrs. John Smith 
and the ** Gentleman in Black,” etc., revel in, in the elev- 
enth chapter of this gossiping ‘novel, at the expense of us 
poor Unitarians. ‘The reader will find the whole story told 
there of the disturbance made in our ranks, ten years ago, 
by the controversy between Messrs. Emerson, Norton, and 
Ripley. It had passed away and been almost forgotten, to- 
gether with the joyous inferences and predictions of our Or- 
thodox brethren as to its annihilating results upon us, surely 
impending, but never yet accomplished ; and here is the 
whole history vamped up anew, as if it had just occurred, 
with additions and improvements, and a brilliant running com- 
mentary. Weare made responsible for all the extravagan- 
ces of the ‘“‘ Orphic”’ school in speculation and in style ; 
and, as this writer’s forte is in extravaganza and buffoonery, 
it may well be supposed that his caricature of the Orphic 
extreme left of ‘Transcendentalism outherods Herod. Let 
it be read as we read Dickens and Lever, for its broad 
burlesque and frolicking humor, or as we read the ‘‘ Comic 
Shakspeare,”’ the ‘* Comic History of England,” and other 
such ingenious experiments in the spirit of ‘* Punch,” to see 
how the elements of fun may be detected in the deepest trag- 
edies ; but not as any approximation to a truthful picture. 
Probably no one will take such a theological jest-book for 
profitable Sunday reading, though it claims true piety as the 
exclusive characteristic of the author and a few friends be- 
longing to none of the great denominations, and frequently 
repeats, with edifying unction, ‘* Nothing but Christ, nothing 
but Christ,”’ sometimes with rather unharmonious and equiv- 
ocal associations. But many who read it, without extending 
their divinity studies beyond it, may need to be informed that 
the great mass of Unitarians would not recognize themselves 
in its pictures, and do not live like Mrs. Tripp, nor die like 
~ Helen Percy, and probably do not know what Transcenden- 
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talism means. Life is not all worldliness and lying with them, 
nor death hopeless gloom. ‘They are yet, for the most 
part, quiet, practical, old-fashioned Christians, like Mrs. 
Margaret Elgin, who is presented in the book as a rare phe- 
nomenon, because ‘* she was possessed of a bias for the old 
ways of Unitarianism.’’ Like this sensible lady, many of us 
still remain unconvinced that ‘ all infants are prophets, and 
our babies are so many Messiahs.”? We can sympathize with 
her when she mournfully remarks, —‘* As prophets, 1 must 
say, they are sometimes sadly at loggerheads with each other, 
and but for my presence would pull each other’s heads off 
their shoulders.”” We doubt, with her, whether ‘* there are 
better Pauls and better Jesuses now than any we read of, 
although,”’ she says, ‘‘1 have had some of these errants 
of the pulpit pointed out as examples of these important 
announcements ; but for my part, I believe I shall hold on 
to the old-school theology, flog my boys, and run the risk of 
offending some new-born divinity. I prefer Solomon to 
Ralph.” 

This worthy lady is rather sneered at as ‘‘a fair specimen 
of the orthodoxy of Unitarianism, being fearful to go forward 
to follow out the legitimate consequences of their own re- 
ceived opinions.”’ ‘T’his is usually considered the tight place 
with Unitarians. They ought to come out infidels, having 
advanced some steps from some former position. Having 
moved at all, they are bound in conscience to move on till 
they come to the jumping-off place in nothingness ; and their 
opponents are very angry when they decline acceding to so 
reasonable a proposal. ‘They refuse to be beaten when they 
ought to consider themselves so, according to the long estab- 
lished principles of the art of war, as the old Austrian gen- 
eral complained of Napoleon, and prefer to violate all the 
rules of strategy, and conquer with provoking perverseness. 
But why do not our Orthodox friends consider that they are 
in the same predicament ? ‘They, too, have advanced some 
steps from a former position. ‘They no more stand where 
they did, or where their fathers did, than ‘* Peter Schlemihl 
in America’’ stands where Chamisso’s Peter Schlemihl in 
Europe did. Just what they say to us, the Catholics say to 
them : — ‘** You are on your way ; you cannot stop: consis- 
tency requires you to go on to universal doubt, despair, and 
the Gentleman in Black. Do not unkindly disappoint our 
modest expectations.”” Yet Peter here seems to feel as 
8 * 
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strong, and erects his horn as confidently against both of the 
Universal Holy Catholic and solely Apostolic Churches, the 
Roman and the Anglican, as he does against those who go 
one step beyond himself and add to his rejection of the Hie- 
rarchy — yes, and of Calvinism — a rejection of the doctrine 
of the Trinity. We have gone on in precisely the same line 
which Peter followed, and exercised the same principles of 
interpretation with the Scriptures. He has rejected so much 
which others hold, because he believed the Bible, as an Ori- 
ental book, abounds in figures of speech. We think we 
find there one or two more figures than he enumerates. Wh 
should he be sure he is infallible in stopping short’ in his 
count, contrary to all analogy, and we heretical, because we 
are consistent and apply our principles of interpretation 
wherever analogy warrants it? He must go back to the 
literal sense and the plenary inspiration of Scripture, before 
he can reasonably object to our translation of its metaphors 
and reconciliation of its verbal contradictions. 

As to our respective manufacture of infidels, we will come 
to the comparison with our Orthodox friends fearlessly, both 
as to the quantity and quality of the products. Unitarian 
Christians have become deists with and without passing 
through Transcendentalism, and sometimes passing through 
Orthodoxy, being urged into the belief that that system was 
taught in the Bible, and after a while, in consequence, re- 
nouncing the Bible. And Trinitarian Christians have be- 
come deists with and without passing through Unitarianism 
or ‘T'ranscendentalism. When they stop at the ‘ half-way- 
house,”’ the half-way-house should not bear the reproach of 
having stimulated tothe journey, but should be allowed the 
credit of having arrested it. But often the repelling force 
that drives them from their first creed is so strong, that they 
are shot off beyond the influence of the half-way-house, and 
no form of Christianity can stop them on their way to the 
dreary void. Like aerolites, according to the theory of their 
Junar origin, sent off with a force that overcomes all the 
attraction of the moon, they rush away out of the whole 
sphere of their early existence, and regard it all with horror 
and disgust. Now which class of infidels is the most numer- 
ous in the world, that of a Unitarian or that of an Orthodox 
origin? Js it not notoriously the latter? That best known 
to history never professed Unitarian Christianity. And, in 
the natural constitution of the two systems, which is more 
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likely to be repulsive to human reason and our instinctive 
affections ? Are we not told perpetually, that the gospel of 
Calvin is offensive to the pride of the human heart, but Uni- 
tarianism a sweet poison fascinating to man’s depraved soul ? 
Why should he run from what fascinates him ? Why should 
he not run from what offends ? ‘This fear, that a change from 
fanatical to liberal views will make unbelievers, is like the 
fear that a change from slavery to freedom will make mur- 
derers. Slaves love their masters, we are told, and are sat- 
isfied and happy under them as long as they are treated with 
injustice ; but to set them free would occasion the massacre 
of their liberators. And so Calvinists have reasons founded 
in their deepest nature to abhor their faith, and therefore 
they are likely to cling to it; but change it to one pleasing 
to every heart by nature, and they will not long rest content 
with it ! 

But there is another question to be asked. As Ortho- 
doxy and Unitarianism both turn out deists occasionally, 
which workshop produces the best article? Where are the 
purest, at least the most harmless, infidels graduated ? Our 
infidels, we are told, are the ‘l'ranscendentalists. This is 
only the converse of the proposition, that our ‘T'ranscenden- 
talisis are infidels. Well, if they are, can you show a better 
set? Bring out your most boasted productions in that line, 
who are not Transcendentalists and sneer at the name, and 
see which are the nobler and which the baser sort. It is as 
little praise to say, an infidel who is no Transcendentalist, as 
to say, an officer who is no soldier. Now these ‘Transcen- 
dentalists, you tell us, were Unitarians. If so, we claim the 
credit of what is good in them above the moral characteris- 
tics of the deserters from your ranks. Of these last, we 
think sometimes we have observed a difference in favor of 
those who rested awhile in our half-way-house. We puri- 
fied and braced them somewhat, even by a short stay with 
us, to encounter with some advantage the perils and mourn- 
ful gloom, as it seems to us, that must surround those who 
walk through earth’s wilderness without the Son of God for 
a guide. After they leave us, they generally still reverence 
this teacher, and dwell upon his moral lessons. Are yours 
so apt to do this ? In fact, most of our 'Transcendentalists, 
infidel as you call them, still claim to be Christians in their 
way, and what they consider the true and best way. It is 
not our way, but it is not for us or for any to say that it is an 
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impious way, because we do not know really what itis. That 
bridge has not yet been built, for which they assured us long 
since no competent architects exist, by which an idea might 
pass over from a Transcendental to an untranscendental mind. 
We must continue in the dark, and only hope the best. At 
any rate, we know that some Transcendentalists of the cloud- 
iest cast seem to be more profoundly devout than before they 
entered so far into the mist. What is poison to one is food 
to another. May it not be so sometimes, in God’s good 
Providence, for the soul as well as the body ? 

In the notes to the work before us, —for it is a novel of 
fun, with grave notes by way of ballast, — it is acknowledged, 
that, while some New England Unitarians under the inspira- 
tion of Transcendentalism go off into wild extremes, like Mr. 
Emerson, and the greater part look on with amazement and 
know not what to think of it, it gives some the opportunity 
to make their religion more spiritual, and that this use is made 
of it by the Professor of Moral Philosophy at Cambridge. So 
there can be some good thing in Nazareth. As to the general 
issue of the Transcendental dispensation, we have a cheerful 
trust that the good, rather than the bad, effects have been pro- 
duced which were predicted ten years since in an Orthodox 
periodical, as quoted by Peter in his notes. Remarking on 
the disposition in the prophets of this dispensation to deal 
largely in the sentiments of Edwards and other undoubtedly 
Orthodox divines of the loftiest piety, who maintain that un- 
learned Christians may have personal experience of religious 
truth, though ignorant of the historical proof of the authenti- 
city of the Scriptures, the discerning writer adds, — ‘* Hence 
it became evident that these Transcendentalists would change 
the character of Unitarianism ; that they would infuse heart 
and soul and life into it; but where they would go— wheth- 
er upward to Evangelical piety, or off into poetry, sentimen- 
talism, and perhaps fanaticism — is doubtful. Probably some 
will go in all these directions ; but we fear the best road will 
contain the smallest company.”’ If the writer’s wish was not 
father to his ‘‘ fear,” it will be a gratification to him to learn 
that most of these equivocal innovators, after sowing the wild 
oats of their youthful and most extravagant vagaries, have 
settled down to genuine ‘* Evangelical piety.” 

Peter quotes with high approbation from Unitarian writers 
sometimes, but then he carefully conceals the name. Buck- 
minster furnishes some of his most eloquent sentences ; but 
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his margin under them is, contrary to his wont, guiltless of 
any reference. Channing he cannot help admiring, but ar- 
gues that his last days evinced a tendency to more decided 
unbelief. Other Orthodox scandal-mongers have published a 
directly opposite inference. ‘There was as much foundation 
for the one report as for the other. He died neither infidel 
nor ‘T'rinitarian. 

Peter can abuse and laugh at the Orthodox, too, with a 
hearty good-will, at times. With good-nature, of course. 
And this is the charm of his book, and of all the best satir- 
ists of the age. Satire is no longer bitter and ill-natured. 
*¢ Punch ” and all his school are genial and philanthropic ; 
and Peter runs his muck through all sects, societies, profes- 
sions, and enterprises, and never loses his hilarity in bad 
temper, but laughs loudest when he strikes hardest. A most 
cheering omen ; for the asperity of the odium theologicum 
has been a proverb from the beginning of the world, and we 
have been told that there is no such snarling, cross-grained, 
unamiable creature on earth as your genuine, thorough-going 
philanthropist. We hope the book will be read with the 
good temper with which it was written ; but some passages 
will be a trial to our High Church friends. When they feel 
particularly good-humored, and in want of a little amusement, 
that at the same time may suggest a profitable hint or two, 
we would recommend to them the story of Mrs. Van Dam’s 
proposed re-marriage to her husband by a validly ordained 
clergyman of ‘*the Church,” in chapter fifth ; the conference 
of the ladies in Trinity Church, New York, concerning its 
carved and painted symbols, and the solution of the celebrat- 
ed enigma of the eagle-lecturn therein, in chapter ninth ; 
Judge ‘Tomkins’s letters to the Bishop of Peach Orchard, in 
chapter tenth, wherein he urges the necessity of saving the 
Vestal Virgin of the Anglican Church from the embrace of 
the ‘* man of sin,” and undertakes to prove dissent to be the 
‘¢man of sin,” and insists on the importance of reviving the 
ancient discipline of flagellation. In chapter eleventh they 
may be edified by Mrs. Smith’s speculations on the virtues 
of Confirmation and the descent of the Apostolical powers, 
and her very ingenious hypothesis as to the reasons for the 
tonsure, showing that without it the faith of ‘* the Church ”’ 
must be essentially unsettled. 

Mrs. Tripp’s advice to her daughter, marrying into the 
Episcopal Church, will have force for at least the better half 
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of those who already enjoy or propose adopting a liturgy in 
public worship. 


‘** And now as to your religion, Adela ; you are to have no re- 
ligious opinions, but show yourself possessed of religious senti- 
ments. ‘They are not necessarily connected. Go to the Epis- 
copal Church but once and in the morning of every Sabbath, 
and take Doyle with you...... Let the first gift you receive 
from your husband be a prayer-book, splendidly bound as you 
please, with a gold cross on the cover. It has a very pretty, 
pious air, and is, besides, a beautiful ornament to a Sunday-dress, 
The velvet of the cover gives a sweet relief to the hands in which 
it is held, and, besides, admits of their being seen, without dis- 
play, to the best advantage.” — pp. 404, 405. 


M. I. M. 





Arr. VII.— OUR POSITION, PROSPECTS, AND DUTIES 
AS A RELIGIOUS BODY. 


[An Address, delivered before the American Unitarian Association, May 
30, 1848. By Rev. Orvitte Dewey, D. D.]) 


My BretTuRreN AND FRIENDS, — 

WE are met to consult together, to take counsel with one 
another, upon the interests of that department of the Chris- 
tian Church in which we stand. We are here to consider 
and discuss matters, — matters of doctrine, sentiment, prac- 
tice, or Christian enterprise, — that belong to us as holding 
a certain and distinct position in the religious world. I say 
this special department, this distinct position ; not for the 
purpose of drawing any unnecessarily broad line of division 
between us and other Christians. In spirit we are no more 
distinct from the Christian body than Episcopalians, Presby- 
terians, or Methodists are ; perhaps not so much; certainly 
our toleration, our willingness to recognize all sincere claims 
to the Christian name, goes farther than that of many of our 
brethren. Still, we hold to distinct ground. Whether we 
choose to call ourselves a sect or not, whether we are a de- 
nomination or not, we do undoubtedly occupy a marked 
position in the Christian world. We have clear and definite 
views of our own, that separate us from most other Christian 
bodies. If we were to say that we are not a denomination, 
that would only make us so much more a denomination ; for 
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it would mark and distinguish us more than any thing else. 
In short, our existence is a fact; and facts must have names. 
Bodies of men do not give themselves names, any more 
than the tribes of animals did, that passed before Adam. 
Others affix labels upon the things that they would know ; 
things do not label themselves. And sometimes men write 
the name, as apothecaries do ‘‘ poison,”? upon what is dan- 
gerous. A name is flung at dissent, is meant to be a clog 
about its steps; and so it is, perhaps, for a while; but by and 
by it creeps up and up, till it answers as a useful girdle or 
garment, — and higher still, till it becomes a crown of 
honor. 

I am speaking thus definitely, my brethren, because I pro- 
pose to say some things about this same liberal, or catholic, 
or Unitarian body of Christians, to which we belong. It is 
to me not a very agreeable subject, — ourselves. We have 
had too much of it of late, I must think. It appears to me, 
that, of late years, we have arrived, as a denomination, at an 
extraordinary degree of self-consciousness ; and it does not 
seem to me the most healthful condition. ‘Time was, when 
we did our work as well as we could, when we fought our 
battle as we were obliged to do; when we busied ourselves, 
not with thinking of ourselves, but with what we had to do. 
We had come honestly to entertain certain views of Chris- 
tianity ; we found them earnestly assailed ; we thought it our 
duty to defend them. We took our origin in that protest ; 
we were Protestants of the Protestants. We did believe, 
too, that religion was grievously abused and wronged by cer- 
tain errors which had attached themselves to it; that its 
entrance into the human heart was hindered by those misap- 
prehensions ; that its general power and prevalence were 
hindered, and its grandeur and beauty obscured, by those 
mistakes ; and we set ourselves, as the great labor of our 
lives, to expose them, and to give what we thought a juster 
exposition of Christianity. We wrote books and tracts, 
pamphlets and sermons, and we published them. And the 
result is a body of religious writings, which, I believe, has 
produced, is producing, and will produce, some effect in 
the world. I speak, brethren, of the times of Kirkland, 
and Channing, and the Wares, and Whitman, and Green- 
wood ; and of others, who with them rest from their labors. 

Well, their conflict is over ; the combatants sleep in hon- 
ored dust; for ever hallowed be their memories! And now, 
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— what are we doing now? Why, we are very busy with 
the question whether we are doing any thing ; whether we 
are not going | backward ; whether we have in any degree 
fulfilled our mission as a denomination, or have any business 
to be at all. A remarkable spirit of self-criticism has sprung 
up among us. Some are questioning whether we have 
arrived at any just results in our philanthropy and piety, as a 
denomination ; others, whether we are consistent with our 
professions as religious believers ; and others still, whether 
we have any coherence, — whe iher we are not likely soon 
to fall all to pieces. And it is said that the religious bodies 
around us, seeing all this, are speculating about their share in 
the wreck, when it can no longer hold together, or the chance 
that some one of them may have it all. It is certain that 
no religious denomination before was ever so fearless and 
reckless about what their adversaries might think of them. 
We have no policy, — that is certain. 1 do not say that I 
regret it. We must take what comes. If there is singular 
liberty among us, if there is a good deal of intelligence as 
well as freedom to think, if our denomination is nearly re- 
solved into a collection of thinking individualities, amenable 
neither to consistory nor church, to prelate nor pastor, it 
will not be strange if many wild and reckless things are said 
among ourselves about Unitarianism, either as strong and 
triumphant, or as weak or failing ; or if others should say, 
without any conscious want of modesty, ‘‘ Cease it assuredly 
will.” 

But I do question, however, whether this state of self- 
criticism is a good condition for ourselves. ‘The moment 
the entire body of any denomination distrusts its mission, 
that moment it ceases to have any mission. A_ pervading 
self-criticism has always marked the decadence of literature 
and art, and I believe it will equally signalize the decadence of 
religion. And if we are cold and inactive and inefficient as 
a Christian bady, I believe it may be owing to this cause as 
much as to any other. At the same time, I do not deny that 
a just self-criticism has its uses. A reasonable self-inspec- 
tion, self-questioning, self-distrust, is good. At any rate, it 
exists, to some remarkable degree ; and though it does not 
pervade our ranks, it prevails among us to an unusual ex- 
tent, and it is a reason why I shall venture to offer some re- 
marks upon our position, prospects, and duties as a religious 
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This, then, I hold to be our position. In common with 
all other Christians, wg believe, — pardon this brief state- 
ment of what you well know, for it is important to my pur- 
pose, — in common, I say, wwitle all Christians, we believe in 
God, in Christ, in the Bible, and in the doctrines and duties 
which we understand the Bible to teach. In distinction from 
the creeds of most Christian bodies, we believe that God 
exists as one self-conscious being, and not as three self-con- 
scious beings, agents, or persons ; we believe that Christ is, 
in a peculiar sense, the Son of God, but not God himself ; 
we believe that Christ suffered and died for us to bring us 
nigh to God, but not to remove some legal and otherwise 
insuperable obstacle to the Divine forgiveness ; we believe in 
the soul’s regeneration, but not in its passive or instantaneous 
regeneration ; we believe in retribution, but not in the literal 
eternity of the punishment threatened in Scripture. This is 
our position. Is it not definite and clear enough? Is there 
any thing doubtful, any thing equivocal about it? Have 
our adversaries been fighting, during a thirty years’ war, 
against shapeless shadows, against no opinions, against noth- 
ing? Plainly enough, they have not thought so. 

And now, brethren, | ask, Is there any wavering among 
us upon these points? Are there any signs among us of 
disbanding and’ breaking up? If there be, 1 cannot see 
them. We may have faults enough ; bat I do not see inde- 
cision and disunion to be among them. We have doubtless 
much to learn and far to advance, and upon this I shall venture 
to insist ; but I see no need of a firmer or more fixed attach- 
ment to our faith. It may be a small enough virtue, but I 
do not believe there has ever been, since the Apostles’ time, 
a community of churches more thoroughly grounded in their 
convictions than we are. And then as to union among our- 
selves, while no body of believers on earth is freer, I think 
there is no body on earth more united. We are united, not 
under any earthly head claiming authority over us. We 
are united, not by consistory or articles, not by bonds of 
paper or parchment, but by sentiment and affection. ‘This 
Association is not our bond, but only the symbol of it. Our 
position is that of a school of opinion and sentiment, rather 
than that of an organized force. Our bond, may I reverent- 
ly say, is to Christ, and to the love of God in Christ. And 
the bond is strong ; we feel it to be strong. Why, the bond 
is such that we have no fear of its breaking, and can say that 
VOL. XLV. — 4TH S. VOL. X. NO. I. 



























































































































































_ If this is called standing still, I should like to hear a defini- 
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we are no sect, unless it be ‘‘ the great Anti-sectarian Sect ”’ ; 
and some of us can say that we are not a denomination ; and 
nobody is troubled by it. Still, we feel that we belong to 
one another, and we are ‘‘ persuaded that neither death nor 
life, nor angels nor principalities nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent nor things to come, nor height nor depth,’’ nor any thing 
else, ‘‘ shall be able to separate us.” 

We stand united, then. But it may be suggested that our 
stand-is of that very questionable sort which is called a 
‘stand still.” It is alleged, I believe, that our numbers 
do not increase, that our churches do not multiply ; that our 
faith is not spreading. I confess that | am not accustomed 
to keep any special account of these matters. I might not 
have thought of the statistics of our faith, if the question had 
not been raised about them. And | am really indebted to 
the question for the fuller recognition, in my own mind, of 
some very extraordinary facts which it has brought me to 
consider. Four years ago we had but one theological school. 
Now we have a second, —that at Meadville, — larger than 
the first. And the first, if it has been subject to some fluc- 
tuations of late years and sometimes to a slight decrease of 
members, has not differed in this respect from many of the 
old theological schools in the country. The fact is, — and 
it is a fact worthy of more attention than it has received, — 
that the young men of the country are less disposed to enter 
the clerical profession than they were formerly. But to re- 
turn, and to extend the inquiry to the actual prevalence of 
our faith in this country, — ten or fifteen years ago, ours was 
the only Christian body in America that was known as hold- 
ing to the simple unity of God against the Trinitarian hy- 
pothesis. Now there are three such bodies ; the Univer- 
salist in the main, the Christian, and our own. Forty years 
ago, there were not three churches in America that were 
consciously and avowedly Unitarian ; now there are nearly 
three thousand. ‘Then there were not probably a thousand 
persons in all the United States that were conscious of hold- 
ing our opinions ; now there are nearly a million. There 
are, that is to say, including with the Churches before named 
a large body of the Society of Friends, nearly or quite a 
million. And beyond this, it is well known that our influence 
has gone far and wide, over broad regions of opinion, and 
has modified more or less the whole theology of the country. 
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tion of progress. We talk about slow progress, and even 
about decline, and we suffer others to talk in this way almost 
uncontradicted, for we are not careful for statistics ; but I 
doubt whether the world can show such a rapid progress of 
unaided religious opinion as this. 

‘‘ Ah! but,’? it is said, ‘‘ there are sad and alarming de- 
fections in this very body, and especially in its oldest church- 
es, from their earlier faith.”” The charge has been made, and 
has been received in certain quarters with ominous shakings 
of the head, that we are not true and sincere in our accep- 
tance of Christianity and the Christian records ; that our 
actual belief does not agree with our professed belief; that 
while we profess to rest on the Bible as our creed and our 
foundation, we do not rest on it; that one fragment of it is 
giving way under the blow of one critic, and another frag- 
ment is yielding to the prying inquisition of another, and that 
the whole basis is fast sinking beneath us ; in fact, that it is 
virtually gone already, one admitted mistake vitiating the 
whole record. Is this true, my brethren? I say dispas- 
sionately, Is this true? Because it may be, undoubtedly, 
that men, and honest men, may swerve considerably from 
their faith almost without knowing it; that they may adopt 
new views, and still keep the old phraseology. All changes 
of opinion, I suppose, have witnessed that fact. Why, the 
very deniers of Christ’s miracles and superhuman authority 
still profess to believe in Christ and to receive his mission 
and his inspiration, in some sense. Is it, then, for them, and, 
I say more generally, is it for any body, to reject our claim 
to be honest believers in the Bible ? Are we to be charged 
with concealment, evasion, or inconsistency ? 

What ts the ground which we occupy on this subject ? 
We believe, the body of us, in the supernatural mission 
of Moses and of the Christ. We believe that God spake 
by Moses, and that in these latter days he hath spoken by 
his Son from heaven, in a sense essentially different from 
that in which he spake through the wisdom of Socrates or 
Cicero. We believe that miracles were wrought to sustain 
both the Hebrew and Christian dispensations. And we re- 
ceive the Scriptures as the record of our religion, as the ex- 
pression of our faith, as having authority above all human 
creeds. We say the Bible is our creed, rather than the 
Augsburg Confession or the Westminster Catechism ; and 
we freely submit the articles of our faith to that standard. 
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Whatever individuals connected with us may do, this is our 
ground as a Christian body. All this is undoubtedly true. 
But we do not say, and never did say, that every word in the 


- Bible is the unerring word of God. We do not say, and 


never did say, that every passage or every book in the 
Scriptures is put beyond all question. We believe that the 
Scriptures are a human testimony to certain Divine commu- 
nications and interpositions, — a testimony true in the main, 
and so to be received, but liable to some mistake in the de- 
tails, and to be subjected to a careful criticism. Does this 
qualification vitiate and annul our claim to receive the Bible 
as our creed, our religion, and our law? Luther contemp- 
tuously called the Epistle of James ‘‘ an epistle of straw.” 
Le Clerc indignantly rejected the idea, that the imprecations 
of David against his enemies were Divinely inspired. Eras- 
mus says, that ‘‘ Christ suffered his disciples to err, even 
after the Holy Ghost was sent down, but not to the endan- 
gering of the faith.” Has their faith in the Bible ever been 
discredited thereby ? ‘The learned Michaelis, and after him 
Bishop Marsh, his translator, distinguish between the Divine 
sense of the Scriptures and the human communication of it ; 
and Paley and Butler, between the doctrines of the sacred 
writers and their arguments and illustrations, — maintainmg 
that the former were to be received, and that the latter might 
be questioned. Have Marsh and Paley and Butler lost their 
place in the Church as Christian believers, believers in the 
Bible, orthodox believers ? It would be easy to extend the 
list very far of learned men who have made similar distinc- 
tions, and whose faith in the Bible has never been impeached 
nor questioned. I say, then, that, in common with the body 
of Christians, we stand upon the Bible basis ; and that we 
stand upon it in clearer singleness of heart and faith than 
many of them do. It is not true that our actual belief differs 
from our professed belief. We profess to be Bible Chris- 
tians, rather than Calvinistic Christians or Arminian Chris- 
tians or Swedenborgian Christians, and we are so. It is 
remarkable that we have not, and never had, any recognized 
human leader. We derive our faith from Christ, rather 
than from any of his ministers, however distinguished. We 
believe in the Bible. We believe that it is the record of in- 
terpositions above all human power, of a wisdom above all 
human wisdom, of a special redeeming work of God’s mercy 
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My friends, it is a great and solemn faith ; and it is a se- 
rious question for us to rere What are we doing in 
accordance with such a faith? What, as a Christian body, 
are we doing? Far, far too little. Every Christian’s life 
should be as a flame upon the altar of sacrifice. Into the 
depths of humiliation, doubtless, may every one of us justly 
sink, in contemplation of his defects and failures. This kind 
of self-criticism I would not gainsay or question. But let 
us not do ourselves injustice, and especially as a Christian 
denomination. ‘The individual self-reproach may be right, 
and yet the relative self-reproach may be wrong. It is bad 
and wrong to say that we are doing nothing, if we are doing 
something ; that we have achieved nothing, if we have 
achieved something ; that spiritual life is dying out of us, if 
it is not dying out. And in my inmost soul I believe and 
feel that it is not dying out. I verily believe that our de- 
nomination was never more alive and energetic and efficient 
than it is at this moment. ‘There is not, for instance, any 
one form of public benevolent effort that can be named, in 
which we are not taking more interest now than we ever did 
before. I do not say that we are doing enough ; far from it. 
We entered this field, laboring under many prejudices ; we 
thought it was full of mistakes, especially in the missionary 
department, and we think so still, —full, too, of sectarism, full 
of enforced charities ; but we have nevertheless entered it, 
and are doing more than we have done at any former period. 
Then, in our congregations, we are increasing our means and 
enlarging our plans by Sunday schools and Bible-classes, by 
liturgical aids and social gatherings, for the common edifica- 
tion and improvement. And now shall I surprise you, my 
clerical or my lay brethren around me, if I say, that the 
greatest instrument of all, the greatest means at once and 
sign of spiritual life, the preaching, is better in our denomi- 
nation generally than it ever was before? There is more life 
in our pulpit, — I speak generally, of course, and I believe 
I might generalize the remark so as to embrace most other 
denominations, —there is more life in the pulpit now than 
there ever was before. We are not growing dead, and our 
clergy are not becoming dead, to the highest interests, I had 
almost said the sole interests, of humanity. Nor is the age 
sinking into this awful stupor. It is not, in my belief, an age 
of dearth and death. here is a chord in the universal heart 
that thrills to the sanctity of the Gospel. That affecting 
Q * 
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story of the silver image of Christ in the palace of the Tuil- 
leries is significant ; as a quaint writer of our time would say, 
it is significant of much. A lawless crowd, the lowest pop- 
ulace of Paris, is rioting in the seats of luxurious monarchy, 
in the guarded sanctuary of a monarch’s home. Without 
leader or head, wild with excitement, half distracted with cu- 
riosity and wonder and success, they rush from apartment to 
apartment, to gaze, but not, — after the first momentary im- 
pulse, — not to despoil. At length the silver image is pre- 
sented. What do they do? What do they say? They 
pause ; they say, ‘‘ Reverence this, — this is the Master ! ” 
With uncovered ‘heads, they bear it to a neighbouring church, 
amidst the reverent attention of all the street multitudes, in 
that stormy hour of disorder and misrule. What was the 
motto of the Revolution forty years ago? ‘Crush the 
wretch!’? Now they say, ** This is the Master, — rever- 
ence him!” 

But to return, and to consider again the life that is in our 
denomination and in our preaching. Doubtless, there is too 
little of it ; but is it decreasing and dying out ? Are there 
signs of decadence and death among us ? ‘This is the ques- 
tion. And that there is any such fact or any such sign, this 
I do resolutely deny. ‘This complaint of a dead church and 
of a dead preaching — which is not confined to us, I may 
observe, but is spread far and wide — is to me a sign of wak- 
ening energies, of an increased religious culture in the public 
mind, of a greater demand for earnestness and life. I see, 
I know, that there is increasing life in the administration of 
religion ; and therefore my conclusion is, not that the pulpit 
is dwindling, but that the public mind is enlarging, — is per- 
haps outgrowing the pulpit. If this be true, let the inference 
come home to us of the clergy with what power it ought ; but 
let it not be an inference to deaden or discourage us: the 
very contrary. 

And with regard to the question, whether or not we are 
doing any thing, I could wish it were a little better consid- 
ered what the true doing is. We seem to refer it all to 
signal enterprises. A congregation, a minister, is doing 
something, only when going out of the beaten path. That 
is the special tendency of thought at the present day ; but I 
question it, and more than question it. First, I say, the true 
doing of a man is more within his own breast than without 
him, — there the good work must begin ; next, it is more in his 
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private and daily life than in his occasional and public life, 
more in his ordinary state and condition than in any extraor- 
dinary action. Look at the preacher’s work. I say, that 
what falls into the routine of his ordinary and daily tasks is 
more than any thing he can do out of it. Is he who makes 
daily visits of Christian kindness and counsel, who daily visits 
the sick and afflicted, and who writes one or two sermons in 
a week, and on Sunday preaches them, — is he doing noth- 
ing? What is doing, then? What is it, if tasking hand 
and heart and brain to daily exhaustion is not doing? ‘This 
writing and preaching of sermons, — if you hear of a man who 
does only that, you may think he is doing little or nothing, 
compared with him who visits sick and poor people ; but [ 
deny it ; I say, there is no more vital doing in the world, to 
a true man, than the meditation and preaching of sermons. 
What ministry of relief to the needy, or of freedom to the 
slave, or of peace to the war-worn nations, hath a sincerer 
aim to the general welfare, or a more earnest devotion, than 
this ? My friends, I do not like to say these things ; but I 
do think it desirable that we and our congregations should 
understand, that there is some doing in this world, that does 
not walk beneath the flaunting banners of public enterprise ; 
that there is earnest and sincere doing in the silent paths of 
Christian and ministerial duty ; yes, and that there are thou- 
sands of hearts to testify that it is a doing of God’s work of 
help and mercy in the world. 

But enough of this. More we have to do, — more, far 
more. I have spoken unwillingly of what we have done and 
are doing, because I think that undue self-criticism, heavy 
complaint and discouragement, are apt to drag upon the 
wheels of progress. From doing to more doing, from strength 
to strength, from victory to victory, — that is the true progress. 
More is to be done, — so much more, that it leaves what has 
been done to be, in my thought, but as the infancy, the child- 
hood, at most, of the ministry, the Church, and the world. 
I look for a time, and I sometimes think it is not far distant, 
when there shall be an earnestness in the pulpit, an internal 
activity in the churches, and a going forth beyond them into 
world-wide paths of Christian philanthropy and reform, such 
as the world has never seen before among us or any people. 

Let me say something, now, of this progress and improve- 
ment. Let me say some things that most impress my own 
mind ; though in doing so I may not satisfy the largest thought 
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of all who hear me, or the yet larger demands of the subject 
itself. What other thoughts and better require to be uttered, 
you will express in the meetings of this Anniversary Week. 
This is my opportunity, and | will use it as I am able, — 
modestly, but not timidly. I will say freely what I think, 
and you will think as freely of what I say. 

Let me go, first and at once, to the root of all improve- 
ment, — to what, indeed, in its full growth, is the end, but to 
what, in its living germ, nt the beginning, — and that is, to a vi- 
tal sense of the reality of that which we are here considering. 
Inductions must have data. We cannot proceed without a 
first step. We would advance ; but we must advance from 
something. We would build ; but we must build upon some 
basis. Down, deep among the roots and foundations of our 
being, are certain principles, — religion, virtue, duty ; bonds 
of the infinite authority upon us, teachings and laws of God, 
teachings and laws of conscience. We say that these are 
realities ; but at any rate, there is no half-way about them. 
‘They are realities, or they are not. If they are not, then 
let all churches and ministries, all private and domestic of- 
fices of meditation and prayer, and all public religious enter- 
prises, — the missions, the tract and Bible societies, the Sun- 
day schools, the theological seminaries, — let them all go and 
begone out of a world with which they have nothing to do. 
But if those principles are realities, if truth and right, if the 
faith in God and in virtue, are realities, then — what shall I 
say ? what words can bear up the burden of the inference ? 
— then out of those realities must spring and grow all our 
welfare, and all the world’s welfare, — every highest truth 
and all holiest sanctity, all nobleness, and all blessedness. 

Brethren, we come here to meditate upon and to care for 
the deepest and most real thing in the world. ‘To our private 
and instant well-being, to the universal and eternal welfare of 
men, nothing is so vital. ‘This Anniversary Week is not a 
mere gala time,—a time of goodly ceremonies and services, a 
season of spiritual dissipation, of mere curiosity to hear what 
is said and see what is done ; it is a gathering around the 
central point of all human welfare. Religion, the Right, — di- 
vinest truth and life in us, — this is the grandest element in all 
human counsels and conventions. Conventions to nominate 
a president, Chartist demonstrations, monster meetings, move- 
ments in Italy or Germany, National Assembly in France, — 
all are nothing without this ; all must tend to this, — must tend, 
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that is to say, to establish justice, to promote the highest, 
the moral well-being of men, or they are nothing ; they have 
no dignity, no grandeur ; nay, they are worse than nothing. 
‘The great problem of every human life, that for which it was 
given, is to work out and to act out this solemn and sublime 
sense of what is divinely true and right ; in other words, to 
have the Christ formed in us as the hope of glory and the 
spring of all blessing and blessedness. 

Could we start from this great conviction, all would go 
well, all would be comparatively easy. Could we drive out 
the spirit of egotism, self-consciousness, selfishness, from our 
churches and from our bosoms, not only would the Christian 
path grow bright and brighter before us, but all our Christian 
enterprises would thrive and prosper. 

First, we should do that highest good that any body of 
Christians can do,— that which would outweigh a hundred 
times all the other good in their power to accomplish, — we 
should demonstrate, what so many doubt, the reality and 
blessedness of the right and holy life. This noble exempli- 
fication our religion wants more than any thing else, — more 
than it wants funds, establishments, seminaries, churches, 
preachers, and whatever else is sought for to promote it. 
The wealth of empires cast at our feet, and millions of ad- 
herents walking in our train, and a thousand missions carrying 
their banners through the world, could not put forth the re- 
generative power that would reside in one single body of men 
really bearing the image of Jesus Christ, breathing his spirit, 
and clothed with the might of his love and pity. 

Next, our treasuries would be filled. ‘This, though not the 
highest concern for us, is yet a point of great importance. 
All our associations are more or less crippled in their power 
by the want of means. It is not because we are poor. It 
is not because we lack the opportunity to give. It is that 
we want the living sense of that for which we give. A fam- 
ine of bread calls forth our sympathy, calls us to the rescue. 
Funds are gathered, noble ships go forth from our wharves, 
and generous men conduct them, to bear relief. We have 
no such sense of what is meant by a famine of the bread of 
life, by a famine in the soul ; but it is the deeper and more 
terrible want. 

Again, all our associations and enterprises would work well 
under the right spirit. Presiding officers then can be found, 
and faithful committees, and laborious agents. Societies are 
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nothing, and funds are nothing, without a right management. 
Somebody must work. ‘There is more to be done than to 
associate and subscribe and give. Somebody must do it. 
There are doers among us, and I am grateful that we can 
refer to them. But more such are wanted ; in some quar- 
ters, they are sadly wanted ; men that will come out, and act 
openly and earnestly for the great cause, even as men act for 
their party in the political concerns of a country. ‘The good 
spirit, the spirit of God only, will give us true laborers, the 
laborers that we want. 

Let me proceed to speak of some other forms in which, I 
think, progress and improvement are to appear. 

The internal activity of our churches is one form. A 
church that is not merely a worshipping assembly, not merely 
preached to and listening and punctually attentive ; a church 
that is a beneficent institution, a kind of relief society to the 
ignorant, erring, and needy around it; a church that, through 
benevolent action and sometimes friendly gatherings or re- 
ligious conference, is a common ground for different classes, 
by which the friendship and culture of some may flow out to 
others who need them ; a church that is a school of religious 
learning and progress, a kind of Christian institute, having not 
only its Sunday school, but its Bible-classes and still higher 
modes of regular instruction, in ecclesiastical history, in the 
biography of the greatest and best men, in Christian evidences 
and records ; a church, in fine, that is a body of persons, and 
the only visible body on earth, bound together in a relation 
humbling to all, exalting to all, — bound to God, and to eter- 
nity, and to the hope of heaven, — such a church would I see, 
and would that all churches were such. And why should there 
not be revivals of attention and concern in these churches, 
seasons of special thoughtfulness and earnestness, as there are 
in all other schools ? In truth, they are not unnatural, not 
necessarily fanatical ; epochs belong to the healthful order 
and progress of our minds. What if the pastor of a church 
should, at the close of the year, speak to the people, and 
make proposal to them thus : — ‘* My brethren, another year 
of our brief and hasting life is coming to an end ; one season 
of our religious opportunities is drawing to a close, and an- 
other is about to commence. Let us devote this week to 
some special thoughtfulness ; let us have daily prayers in the 
church, and meet every evening for solemn meditation and 


. Inquiry ; let us take a deeper impression upon our hearts of 
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the one great, momentous concern of life and duty; let us 
repent of past neglects, and begin the coming year anew’; let 
us obey the monitions of these solemn hours, and dedicate 
ourselves afresh to immortal aims and hopes ”’ ;—— would not 
this be fit and well ? 

Again, I entertain the opinion for myself, that some li- 
turgical usages would be an improvement in our churches. 
Some persons pray better with the book ; it fixes attention. 
‘The congregation, too, has the benefit of other prayers than 
those of its pastor. It has those thoughts of God that have 
breathed in the souls of some of the most venerable and 
pious men of past ages. Prayer comes to the people as it 
were more impersonally, and is clothed with more dignity 
and authority, as a voice coming out of the deeps of venera- 
ble experience and of the olden time. I would never dis- 
pense with the preacher’s own original ministration, but I 
think that other influences might well mingle with it. And 
I think, too, that a book of prayers, in partial but common 
use among us, would be the most powerful conservative ele- 
inent that is left to us, to bind us together and to perpetuate 
our existence into future centuries. 

Let me now say a word upon another point, in which I 
think that progress and improvement are needed ; and that 
is, domestic piety. How much we owe of all our religious 
difficulties, and of the very struggle with temptation, to de- 
fects of early training, to the want of family religion of the 
right kind, we cannot know ; but I believe that it is far more 
than we suspect. ‘The great trial of virtue lies in this, — 
that we do not believe in it, do not believe, that is to say, 
that it is best and happiest, everywhere and every instant. 
Wealth, fame, pleasure, seem better. Why? Because the 
family influence that presided over our early years nurtured 
in us that impression, that deep distrust of the instant and all- 
sufficing power of goodness to make us content and happy. 
I do not deny, indeed, that in our imperfect and sensitive 
nature there are perilous tendencies to evil; but I believe 
that they might be countervailed to an extent little thought 
of, by the right family influence. Show me a shallow-brained 
youth, devoted to mere fashion and worldly éclat, and I will 
show you one who has been taught that lesson somewhere, 
in the family or out of it; and if out of it, yet the lesson 
has probably had some countenance in the family. Show me 
one who is plunging into the vortex of ruinous pleasure, and 
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I will show you one whose natural passions, indeed, are lead- 
ing him astray, but who might have been saved, if the gentle 
bonds of cheerful love and piety at home had been thrown 
around him. ‘These are terrible things to say ; but they are 
true. Not without exceptions, indeed ; I know that. O, 
there are agonizing martyrdoms of mothers and sisters for 
many a lost one! Let them continue to suffer and pray, for 
they may yet prevail. 

1 am enlarging upon this topic more than I intended. One 
word more, however, for it is to that that I wanted to come. 
Religion must be enthroned in a family. Some open, daily 
recognition there should be of the presence of God and of 
the infinite interest of our being. Now with many, here is a 
great difficulty. The head of a family feels that it would be 
so new and strange for him to pray in his family, and that he 
is incompetent, too ; and he fears, moreover, that the ser- 
vice would become a wearisome and useless form. Now I 
lately witnessed a domestic scene that suggested to me, I 
confess, a new idea on this subject, and I wish to present it 
to you. It seemed to me, that is to say, to relieve a great 
deal of this difficulty, about the awkwardness of beginning 
and the feeling of incompetency. In the morning, when the 
family were assembled, a Bible and prayer-book were plac- 
ed upon the table, and one of them read first a chapter and 
then a prayer, with no more formality than a simple and rev- 
erent bowing of the head in those who sat around. Suppose 
that even less were done at the first. Suppose that the fam- 
ily should assemble in the morning simply to read the Scrip- 
tures together. It has been well said by some one, that the 
Psalms and portions of the Gospels are themselves most ad- 
mirable liturgies. Psalmody and chants, too, might be in- 
troduced where there is gift and culture for them. When 
such a general usage was established, the reading of a prayer 
would easily follow ; and then, perhaps, prayer voluntary 
and original, and on bended knee, — the fittest of all pos- 
tures. And I cannot help thinking, that, in family devotions 
geverally, all these modes might well be introduced and in- 
terchanged to save the service from formality, and give it 
variety and interest. No one, perhaps, is disposed or able 
always to do the same thing ; and provided the daily and 
open recognition of the Great Presence is obtained, I should 
think that considerable liberty as to the manner is advisable. 

I fear that I am occupying more time than I ought, but I 
did wish to say something also on preaching. 
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Next to thinking, the grandest office in the world is the 
communication, impression, direction of thought. To direct 
it in the young is the office of the educator ; to impress it 
on the complicated affairs of an empire is the statesman’s 
office ; to communicate it to the great public is that of liter- 
ature ; to the friend or the social circle, that of private letter 
or conversation ; to convey it in its sublimest form to the 
deepest heart of the people, — this is the preacher’s office. 
It is an office that stands in the very structure of the world, 
and will stand for ever. 

It is subject, however, to some fluctuations in the popular 
interest, and is passing through a rather remarkable trial 
now. Everywhere there is a demand for better, greater, 
stronger preaching. Never was the prophet-preacher more 
wanted or called for than now. And as if there were a 
shrinking before this great demand, everywhere — in Ger- 
many, in England, and France, as well as in America — there 
is a growing disposition to decline this office, a remarkable 
decrease of students in theology. 

There are, indeed, many causes for this ; I cannot enter 
into them now ; the subject of itself would require a large 
discourse ; but the remedy, I conceive, both for the few- 
ness and feebleness of the preachers, is to be found in a new 
and better culture of religion itself, —in a new and deeper 
sense of what this interest is, of its reality and grandeur, of 
its relations, wide-spreading, all-embracing, and striking to 
the depths of the world. Under this better culture, | be- 
lieve that a preaching is to come forth, and preachers enough 
too, of a mould and might, of a freedom and spiritual man- 
hood, to match the crisis of any age, and yet more, the ever- 
lasting demand of our great and solemn, and sorrowing and 
struggling humanity. 

When shall it be? When shall religion cast off the 
swaddling-bands of childish superstition and unreasoning, dull 
acquiescence and technical formality, and be free and manly 
and strong and heroical and majestic as it ought to be ? 
When, brethren, shall the preacher of God’s word, dismiss- 
ing every robe of cumbrous custom, and casting off with it 
every shackle of the spirit, stand up in the manliness and 
beauty of a noble Christian meditation, and with the compact 
argument of a Demosthenes and the sacred earnestness of a 
Chrysostom, with a sage’s wisdom and a prophet’s fire, with 
the simplicity of a true and humble disciple, and the homely 
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strength of a deep-feeling man, and the awful sobriety of the 
great Master of all teaching, — when shall he speak forth the 
things of religion as the sublime and precious verities that 
they are, —not aiming to make great discourses or splen- 
did discourses, not satisfied with the cant of formal sermon- 
izing, but giving simple, true, calm, deep utterances, and so 
breathing religion, as it were a brother’s heart, into the heart 
of poor, afflicted humanity? For so must it ever be, this 
our humanity, —a broken reed, a bruised piece of flesh, a 
battered form of earth and dust, till that divine life and inspi- 
ration enter into it, and raise it up from sin and sorrow, from 
disease and death. 

I should be wanting to my subject, or to this part of it, — 
that is, progress and improvement, — if I did not speak of 
another topic ; but I will do so briefly ; and this, surely, 
not because I am indifferent to the matter, for I have an in- 
cessant anxiety to know and do my duty in regard to it. I 
speak, as you will anticipate, of the reform movements of 
the day. 

Certainly a Christian body would be strangely out of place 
that had no sympathy with these movements. ‘l'hey touch 
human welfare in some of its most vital points. ‘They ap- 
peal to Christian feeling in the most unambiguous terms. 
He who is not struck with horror at the ravages of war and 
intemperance and licentiousness, — he who can think of his 
fellow-men, bought and sold like cattle in the stall, without a 
thrill of pain and indignation,—he who does not desire through 
all feasible means, through Bible and tract distributions and 
through missions, to spread the light and power of redemp- 
tion through the world, can hardly be considered a Christian. 

The only question is, What are we to do, and how are 
we to do it, and in what spirit ? And with regard to all this, 
it seems to me that a very great diversity of opinion and ac- 
tion must be admitted into such a body as ours, without 
disturbing its harmony or in fact compromising its consisten- 
cy. We are not an anti-slavery society, nor a temperance 
nor a peace society, nor a society for the abolition of capital 
punishment ; but we are a society of Liberal Christians, with 
certain religious opinions and objects that mark us and bind 
us together. On all other subjects, there may be differen- 
ces among us in perfect consistency with our bond. If I am 
disposed to a more conservative and kindlier treatment of 
social evils than my brother, he must bear with me, as I will 
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try to bear with his ultraism, and, as I may think it, his radi- 
calism and violence. Nay, more, I will have leave to think 
modestly about my own opinion, to think that possibly he 
may be more right than [ am, without being construed to be 
a very wicked or bad man for that. We have different hab- 
its of thought, different ways of looking at life, different the- 
ories of the philosophy of life and history. Jam disposed 
to legitimate as much as [ can in the actual state of things 
under a Divine Providence. Another is disposed to inno- 
vate and condemn and tear to pieces. ‘‘ Let not him that 
eateth despise him that eateth not, and let not him which eat- 
eth not judge him that eateth ; for God hath received him.”’ 

But one thing I do admit, that with a strong and resolute 
hand we are to help humanity in its great and fearful straits. 
I can bear with extravagance better than with apathy. I can 
bear with any ultraism better than the ultraism of indifference. 
Mistakes are excusable ; selfish coldness of heart to the great 
sorrows of humanity, or selfish pride of position set in fixed 
hostility to all amelioration, is inexcusable. ‘There is evil 
in the world, there is wrong in the world, there is bondage in 
many a form besides that of chattel bondage ; and the sym- 
pathies and energies of all the world must be united to roll 
off these mighty burdens. In this work let me do my part 
in my way ; and do you do your part in your way. But 
let every one see that he does something, as he believes in 
Him who gave his life for the redemption of the world. 





Arr. VIII.—PRESENT CONDITION OF IRELAND.* 


Tue three journals named below are in opposition to the 
British government in Ireland, but with different degrees of 
antagonism. ‘* The Tablet’ is a paper in the interest of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and though English in its spirit 
and editorship, it sympathizes with the struggles going for- 
ward in Ireland ; it denounces the Union, it pleads for Re- 
peal ; but it does not commit itself to any danger of legal 





* 1. The Tablet. London. May 20, 1848. 
2. The Nation. Dublin. May 20, 1848. 
3. The United Irishman. Dublin. May 20, 1848. 
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prosecution. ‘‘ The Nation” is a journal pledged violently 
to more than Repeal, — peaceably if possible, forcibly if it 
must be. It contains much spirited writing, and reports of 
speeches, that defy the legal authorities, and despise all com- 
promise. This is the organ of ‘* Young Ireland,” and of a 
portion of the physical-force party. Still, though it hints at 
republicanism, it does not openly avow it. It professes loy- 
alty to the imperial crown, but disowns the right of the impe- 
rial legislature to make laws for Ireland. ‘The real purport 
of its views is, not simply repeal of the Union, but the ab- 
solute nullity of the Union. Meagher is its leading genius. 
‘¢ The Nation ’’-was not strong enough for Mitchell, or Mitch- 
ell was too strong for ‘* The Nation,”’ and so he set up ‘* The 
United Irishman.” The United Irishman carries the doc- 
trine of resistance out in its most logical consistency, and 
to its utmost consequences. It spits upon repeal, it cries 
for independence ; it calls not only for a national parliament, 
but for national sovereignty. It laughs at ‘* the golden link 
of the crown,”’ and holds no terms with O’Connell, to whom 
this phrase, we believe, is attributed. It scouts Victoria, 
and mocks Conciliation Hall with as much scorn as it does 
conciliation. It demands a republic at any cost, and with 
fierce earnestness it preaches the gospel of the pike. It 
tells the starving masses of Ireland that they cannot be worse 
off, and that with courageous hearts and a strong right 
hand, they have the power to be better off. It goes even 
beyond a mere republic. It attacks the present laws and dis- 
tribution of property, reprobates political economy and its 
theories, and insists on a reorganization. The editor, John 
Mitchell, is the son of a Unitarian minister, esteemed by all 
men who knew him while he lived. He closed a good life, 
and a long and useful ministry, a few years ago, in the town 
of Newry, in the north of Ireland. His son, John Mitchell, 
is undoubtedly a young man of fine talents, ready to do, 
and dare, and die, — and, if we can judge, prepared for 
either fortune, — for victory or death, the tribune or the scaf- 
fold. His eloquence is brief, bold, fiery, and condensed. 
If Meagher be the Cicero of the confederates, Mitchell is 
the Demosthenes of the democrats. The Tablet calls him 
‘*the Irish Danton,”’ and so far as strong and burning words, 
that neither modify nor compromise, are concerned, the des- 
ignation is not unsuitable. Yet those who, know him speak 
of him as singularly gentle in personal temper. It is not our 
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design to enter into either the politics or the parposes of these 
journals ; but they suggest some remarks on the present con- 
dition of Ireland, physical and social. 

‘‘ Treland”’ and ‘‘ Irish”? seem very simple terms, yet 
do they stand for very complicated things. Ireland, to an 
American imagination, consists of space extremely limited ; 
yet, from its earliest history, that space has been most mi- 
nutely divided. It would not in mere space form a leading 
State of this Union. Yet it was once an empire, compris- 
ing kingdoms, princedoms, chieftainries. These kingdoms, 
princedoms, chieftainries, had their respective customs, laws, 
prejudices, with the feuds and factions that spring from such 
a constitution. Even now, Ireland has her provinces, coun- 
ties, baronies, in the civil arrangement, with archdioceses, 
dioceses, parishes, in the ecclesiastical. The English in- 
vaders found [reland a country of manifold partitions, with a 
people as subdivided as its surface. 

Irish is a word of most composite signification also. We 
wonder at the ignorance of writers on this country in their 
strictures on American character. But surely the ignorance 
of our own writers on the character of other nations is 
scarcely less, and much less excusable. We wonder that 
authors of any intelligence should confound under one gen- 
eral idea the reckless men of the West with the orderly 
men of the East, —the ardent men of the South with the 
cool men of the North, — the men who hold slaves, with pe- 
culiar training as well as peculiar institutions, with other men 
who have no such training and no such institutions. Yet we 
are, ourselves, in much grosser error in our popular concep- 
tion of the Irish. We have, in general, no notion of them 
but as exiles and drudges. ‘‘ Irish’? means with us a class 
of human beings, whose women do our house-work, and 
whose men dig our railroads. Judging merely by the senses, 
we are not much to blame, for these are the relations in 
which, from infancy, we are accustomed to know them. 
We have indeed heard of Burke, and Grattan, and Curran, 
with many other great names besides ; we have a sort of 
persuasion that these were Irishmen ; but when we try prac- 
tically to consider them as the compatriots of a mud-covered 
laborer in the bed of a canal, the contrast is too violent, and 
by no force of imagination can we bring such extremes to- 
gether. We, as a people, are intolerant of ragged garments 
and empty paunches. We would replace the rags by decent 
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raiment, and we would fill the paunches with wholesome 
food, but we have only small respect for those who come to 
us in tatters and who rush to us from famine. We area 
people who have had no experience in physical tribulation ; 
and we do not understand the virtues or the vices which such 
tribulation can produce. We do not know the fearful self- 
ishness which exceeding want may generate ; but neither do 
we know the blessed charities which it may exhibit, the holy 
self-denial which it may manifest. As a consequence, the 
ill-clad and destitute Irishman is repulsive to our habits and 
to our tastes. We confound ill-clothing and destitution with 
ignorance and vice ; for thus they are associated among our- 
selves, and that fancy is a rare one which can emancipate 
itself from the power of habit and the impressions of experi- 
ence. ‘The crowds that cross the Atlantic to seek a refuge 
here are in general a ragged contrast to our own well-covered 
masses ; and, thus rude in external appearance, many find 
it hard to reach the kindred and immortal humanity which 
is so coarsely tabernacled. Many of us look only at the 
outside. We do not enter into the soul. We observe the 
crushed animal, but we hold no converse with the hidden 
spirit. We have abundance of pity, but we fail in rever- 
ence. 

It is a foolish thing to judge of a building by a brick ; but 
the folly is yet greater not to examine even the brick. Irish 
society is but very partially represented by the portions of it 
that we have the opportunity of seeing. ‘The structure of 
Irish society has been very variously and gradually built up, 
and by materials from a great many quarries. First, there 
was the old Celtic race ; then the Milesian; then the Danes ; 
then the Anglo-Normans and Anglo-Saxons ; then the Scot- 
tish colonists sent by the first James ; then the troopers of 
Cromwell and the boors of the third William. Now each of 
these successive invasions deposited 2 new element of dis- 
cord, and stratum was laid upon stratum of rebellion and con- 
fiscation. Out of rebellion and confiscation have proceeded 
perpetual strife and hatred. But among the worst results 
we must regard that condition of things as the most unfortu- 
nate, which transferred the whole soil of the natior to the 
hands of strangers, and which placed over the people an 
alien and unsympathizing aristocracy. We have some ob- 
servations to make on this condition of things as we proceed. 


The English in the beginning found the Irish broken up 
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among themselves into conflicting factions. This, too, was 
unhappy. Had it been otherwise, —had the Irish been 
one, —had they been concentrated into a national integrity, 
as the Saxons were when William the Conqueror gained the 
battle of Hastings, then either the invaded would have re- 
pelled the invader, or one would have absorbed or extermi- 
nated the other. Neither of these results followed ; and the 
strange paradox is accordingly exhibited in the universe, of 
a progressive physical amalgamation of the bone and sinew of 
Ireland with the bone and sinew of Britain, carrying along 
with it an unceasing, an undying hatred of its government. 
It is, therefore, very absurd to speak of the Irish as if they 
were a single, simple, primitive, unmixed race. ‘The very 
contrary is the fact. Perhaps there is not a country on the 
whole earth, so limited in its dimensions, so complicated in 
its population ; and this, not only in the elements that still 
continue separate, but also in those that have mingled and 
coalesced. 

It has been common to ascribe the agitations and disorders 
which so frequently convulse Ireland to the impatient and 
turbulent passions of the Celt, to his inherent love of battle 
and disturbance, to his unruly and rebellious disposition. 
No position was ever more false than this ; not only is it 
without proof, but against proof. ‘The Celts are not especial 
rebels ; and, indeed, they never have been. ‘The districts 
in Ireland most troublesome to Britain have always been 
those which the British colonized. And thus it has been 
from the days of Strongbow to those of Mitchell. The 
region in which Cromwell found his hardest task, and that in 
which he left the most atrocious memory, was that which 
had its population from English blood. If England has done 
Ireland wrong, Providence has brought a chastising retribution 
on her, by means of her own children. The sins of English 
fathers are not merely visited on their children, but through 
their children the visitation comes. ‘The most sanguinary 
page of Cromwell’s campaign in Ireland is that which opens 
at Drogheda and concludes in Wexford. Likewise in 1798, 
the counties which earliest entered the conflict, and which 
longest sustained it, were those wherein the descendants of 
the British chiefly resided. Wexford fought with desperation, 
and fought to the last; and Vinegar Hill, with its broken 
windmill, remains to this hour a memento of courage and 
a monument of despair. 
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Let us now take a rapid survey of the two broad divisions 
of Irish society. We begin with the aristocracy. And by 
the aristocracy we mean, principally, the owners of the soil. 
We mean, in general, the landlords, and their immediate kin- 
dred. Most of those who have fortunes sufficiently large live 
in England, or on the Continent, deserting at the same time 
their country and their duties. The greater number have in- 
herited their estates by conquest or confiscation ; and they 
have never become native to the land that gives them luxury, 
but that denies life to the wretched men who till it. Accident 
has made them Irish, and their life is a long regret for being 
so. ‘They scourge the unhappy nation in which they have 
had the misfortune to be born, and which has had the still 
greater misfortune to bearthem. ‘The members of this class 
who have to stay at home because they are not rich enough 
to go abroad constitute the local magistrates, and fill most of 
the influential local offices. A large majority of the class is 
utterly bankrupt, insolvent over and over. Most of these 
men have but the name of property ; for what are called 
their estates lie under piles of mortgages and encumbrances. 
Debt has been heaped upon debt, by each generation in its 
turn, so that it would be as puzzling to a lawyer to discover 
the original possession, as it would be to a geologist to 
describe the primitive condition of this planet. Entails, and 
other artificial contrivances, have long kept estates in families, 
and held them from the last action of the law on the part of 
creditors. But even if they could be sold, they would afford 
only a miserable percentage on the sums for which they have 
been, time after time, pawned. ‘There is a story of an 
Irishman who travelled over England with a pig of peculiar 
sagacity and buoyancy. ‘The pig was lean, lank, and rough ; 
but she had the vigor of a race-horse, and the elasticity of a 
greyhound. Walls she despised, and gates could not confine 
her. Her master, each morning, was a little space on his 
road, when she was after him, and each morning they began 
a new day most lovingly together. Availing himself of the 
animal’s excellent qualities, the fellow sold her at every stage 
of his journey, being certain, at each successive sale, that he 
would have her to sell again. The pig which was thus so 
often sold was, probably, not honestly come by at first. 
This elastic animal is no bad representative of landed prop- 
erty in Ireland ; we leave it to the imagination of our readers 


_ to find out the analogy and to apply it. 
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Nature has its laws in society, as irrefragable as those it has 
in matter. Not in one case more than in the other can there 
be any permanent violation of them. Soon or late, they vin- 
dicate themselves. A state of things like that which we have 
just described cannot last. It must die of its own corrup- 
tions, or it must explode, by the force of a pressure that has 
reached the limit of enduring capacity. ‘The ancestors of 
Trish landlords bequeathed them broad domains, but with 
them they bequeathed titles to them that were written and 
sealed with blood, guarded by a system of legislation that was 
shocking to humanity. ‘They bequeathed memories of 
rankling irritation, which the descendants of the injurers were 
as unable to forget as the descendants of the injured ; which 
the descendants of the injurers were more unwilling to forgive. 
Wealth that is acquired by violence is seldom spent with 
wisdom. Economy is as much the offspring of virtue as of 
labor. We manage that, and that alone, well, which we gain, 
not simply by toil, but by honest toil. Let no body of men 
imagine that they can grow rich by conquest. It is not 
merely a crime to assume such a position, it is a folly, a 
delusion; it is a blunder. ‘The most dearly purchased 
treasure is that which is acquired by the sword. The high- 
est price for land or gold is blood. Every nation which has 
gained either, on such conditions, has perished by them ; and 
it deserved to perish. The ancestors of the Irish aristoc- 
racy, from the Catholic Normans to the Puritan Cromwelli- 
ans, thus obtained their property ; they left it to their children, 
adding to it the penal legacy of prodigal extravagance and 
profligate habits. 

Our description is general. We know that among the 
gentry of Ireland there are many and noble exceptions ; and 
being exceptions, they have our greater admiration. The 
most common virtues become sublime, when the opposite 
vices are all but universal. When neglect and oppression of 
the poor spread over a land, the spots on which they receive 
some degree of care and kindness appear as little Edens ; 
but they are Edens in a desert. We speak of the Irish 
gentry as a class, —and as a class neither their origin nor 
training, neither their temper nor circumstances, fit them to 
conciliate, to foster, or to improve the masses that surround 
them. They never had power over the hearts of the 
people ; and that power of coercion which they once pos- 
sessed they have not ceased to love, though they have for 
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ever lost it. We mean, especially, their monopoly of 
political influence. ‘Their power as proprietors they yet 
hold and love ; they do not fail to use it either, and to 
use it as badly as ever. Becoming, as we have seen, 
deeper in debt with each generation, one anticipating the in- 
come of the other, their tastes and desires have, in the same 
order, been growing more costly. ‘They may have become 
more refined, but they also have become more expensive. 
The deadly competition for land in Ireland enables them to 
raise rents to the highest sum that human labor can produce, 
and to press down living to the lowest condition that human 
nature can endure. ‘The tenant is cast upon the ragged soil, 
to tear from its bosom payment for his master, and starvation 
for himself. In the latter he always succeeds ; and when 
he fails in the former, the master, by means of arrears, holds 
in his hands the power to expel him. ‘The owner spends no 
capital on the soil; he builds no houses or offices ; he fur- 
nishes no implements ; he pursues no experiments in agricul- 
ture ; he does not instruct the tenant, either by theory or 
example ; and when some year worse than others leaves the 
tenant at his mercy, the mercy that many a landlord shows 
is to turn him off, with neither allowance nor compensation 
for such improvements as he has struggled in his poverty to 
make. 

We fancy some of our readers complaining about the 
everlasting historical references to account for the state of 
Ireland. Why, we conceive them saying, — why this reit- 
eration of matters that are gone to the grave of centuries, to 
explain what our eyes see and our ears hear? But they 
are not gone to the grave of centuries; they were but sown 
in the living soil of centuries, and now they are ripened into 
a heavy harvest of a most black and bitter crop. We cannot 
understand present events without understanding their histori- 
cal connection, and least of all can we understand those of 
Ireland. And to us, especially, young among the nations, 
the example of our elders is important. As it is, the lesson 
that history teaches does not seem entirely needless to us. 
Recent as is our independent existence, we have gone far 
in the pathway of the Old World, and, instead of looking 
to it as a beacon, we seem rather to follow it asa star. It is 
more our model than our warning ; we study the lesson the 
wrong way ; and it is well if we do not in that wrong way 
outrun the instruction. We, too, have our oppressions and 
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our injustice. Under the very shadow of our Capitol, while 
the welkin rings with gratulations which are to stir with joy 
the heart of France, a mob gathers to crush free thought, — 
thought dedicated to the widest liberty and to the highest 
humanity ; nay, at the very time that shouts of execration 
were sent across the broad Atlantic, to blast a fallen monarch 
in his exile, tyrants with hearts harder than the hearts of 
tigers were tearing off their human brothers and sisters from 
the region of their native affections, consigning them to a slav- 
ery compared with which their former slavery seemed free- 
dom, — dead to their agonies of spirit, — chaining them with 
iron that did not gall half so terribly as the iron that had entered 
into their soul, — and all because, prompted by instincts which 
God and nature had implanted, they sought that freedom for 
which God and nature had designed them. What a mockery is 
this ! What right have such men to hoot at Louis Philippe, 
contrasted with whom Louis Philippe is an angel of light? 
What title have such men to vociferate acclamations for 
liberty ? Liberty is but insulted by their praise. We, too, 
seem in a fair way to enthrone the soldier, and to idolize the 
sword ; to give strength the place of virtue, and victory the 
place of right. But let us not be deceived. God is no 
more mocked by nations with impunity than by individuals, 
and nations, as well as individuals, will reap according to what 
they sow. We may despise the lesson of history, but we 
cannot reverse its law ; and this law is made evident in the 
records of all ages. Wrong and right make no account of 
time ; they are certain and eternal ; their consequences may 
not be instantly seen, but they are not lost, — nay, they do 
not even linger. 

There is but one step from the aristocracy to the peasantry 
in Ireland, and that step is over a fearful precipice into an 
abyss of indescribable, of unimaginable desolation. There 
are but few intermediate grades to break the view, or to soften 
the contrast; it is a yawning gulf, exposed in all its horrors, 
from which the gazer shrinks back affrighted, with a reeling 
head and with quivering nerves. Yet must we, however 
loath, ask our readers to lean with us for a moment over it. 

The physical state of the Irish peasantry did not in past 
times seem capable of being lower than it was. Even then, 
it was the lowest which any region of the civilized world 
could present. Their dwellings were hovels ; their clothing, 
rags ; and their food, an almost unseasoned root. But all 
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this was paradise to what their state has been since, — to 
what it is now. ‘The very root which was so despised we 
have come to regard almost with reverence ; and when we 
see how, by the withering of this single root, hundreds of 
thousands of human beings withered along with it, we can 
understand how the heathen Egyptians bowed down to leeks 
in worship. The grave of the potato-seed was the grave of 
men, women, and children ; but the potato died knowing not 
its own existence, while the men, women, and children that 
perished with it expired in ghastly and consuming torture, with 
blank despair of this inhospitable world, — yet, thank God ! 
not untrustful of a better. Far off though it was, we heard 
the low moaning of that despair, for at the extremities of 
earth the heart of man can feel the pantings of another heart 
that suffers, and, even where it cannot give relief, it fails not 
to give pity. What we could, we did; but the woe was so 
huge as almost to paralyze compassion into hopelessness. It 
surpassed all that the wealth of a rich neighbour could afford, 
and all that the charity of nations could dispense to alleviate 
it. Who can faintly picture what even one family must have 
endured in such circumstances? ‘Think of them turning 
their weary eyes around on the arid fields, and up to the sky, 
that seemed to grow sickly to them from hour to hour ; 
awaking in the morning, without a morsel to greet them ; 
watching through the day, counting minute after minute, 
awaiting the possible relief that never came, or that came too 
late ; clasping each other on the filthy straw, or bare cold 
floor, through the miserable night; sleeping to dream of 
feasting, awaking to die of famine. And yet we have not 
reached the worst part of the case. The most fatal pain lies 
here, not in the appetites, but in the affections. Look at the 
emaciated father, who comes in after vain search all day for 
food, and has nothing to offer his wife and little ones but a 
mel of unwholesome herbs, picked out of the ditches ; 
look at him when he can find even these no longer, — when 
competition has consumed them. Has it entered into the 
heart to conceive of his affliction? Yet is that of the wife 
and mother even greater, who beholds the manly form bent 
and wasted, of him that had been once her strength and her 
guide ; who beholds her chickens clustering about her, opening 
their craving mouths for food, and drooping as they get none. 
This picture is pale to what the reality must have been ; and 
of such realities there was no small number. It is to be 
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feared that they have not yet passed ; nay, it is to be feared 
that some are now passing. 

The Irish peasant in former days had a hut, such as it 
was ; but in these days his master hunts him out of it, as if 
he were a rat, and the land refuses him a hole for shelter. 
The workhouse is full ; the jail would be relief, and he 
breaks the law for refuge in a prison ; but by and by crime 
itself will be as fruitless as charity, and the prisons will not 
bear the throngs that seek them. In former days the Irish 
peasant sat down to his potatoes, and while they laughed in 
his face, his partner and his offspring laughed around him. 
His cabin was of mud, covered with sods or straw ; but it 
gave him a home, and, in general, love and peace abode in 
it. Nor was hospitality absent. No poor-laws existed, yet 
were beggars fed ; no workhouses were in being, yet were 
beggars lodged ; the pauper had his seat at the peasant’s 
meal, he had his covering under the peasant’s roof. 

If his condition even then was physically still below that 
of the Russian serf or the negro slave, what shall we say of 
his present condition? ‘The Russian is a filthy creature in 
all his habits ; but his filth coexists with comfort and abun- 
dance. His filth is of his own creation, and he remains filthy 
because he chooses to do so. His dwelling i is rude, but it is 
warm ; his food is coarse, but it is plentiful. He is in no 
fear that any landlord will turn him out, for he has the right 
to continue where he toils, and to die where he was born. 
If he must serve the emperor when the emperor commands, 
he knows what his lot is, and he does not complain of it. In 
general, he glories in it ; for to be changed from being a serf 
into a soldier is to rise in his own esteem. Without over- 
looking the degradation of humanity and the sorrow which 
slavery inflicts upon the negro, in the mere matter of bodily 
well-being there is no comparison between his state and that 
of the Irish peasant. It is the interest of his master that he 
shall have at least so much care as shall render him a sala- 
ble article or a profitable laborer. His master is induced to 
give him a healthy youth, and he is bound to provide for him 
in age ; it is his interest even that he shall enjoy mental quiet 
and contentment, for the more cheerful he is, the more use- 
ful. No doubt he is often subjected to cruelty ; but even to 
the slave Christianity is a protection, for it infuses a sentiment 
into the moral heart, and creates a power of social opinion, 
which is stronger than law, stronger than tyranny ; and these, 
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if they do not break the yoke, alleviate bondage. Unlike 
the Russian serf, the Irish peasant’s home is uncertain, and 
it is his master’s desire not to keep him, but to cast him off ; 
and while all the power is on one side, there is no acknowl- 
edged claim on the other. Unlike the negro slave, the Irish 
peasant has no hold on the interest of his lord, as he certain- 
ly has no hold on his affections. He has no public opinion 
in the class’ to which his lord belongs to shield him from 
oppression, and the sympathy which he has among his own 
is such as tempts him often to revenge himself by methods 
always to be lamented. He may stand in manhood or sink 
in age, there is none but God on whom he can cast the bur- 
den of his care, for among men those who feel for him and 
with him are as helpless as himself. 

We have already stated a sad case, but we know from 
every week’s report, that, at present, other terrible elements 
are at work. ‘I'he potato withered last year ; this year the 
pike is forged and whetted. Fierce and dark passions are 
boiling in the breasts of men, and threaten to burst out in the 
tempest of civil, bloody strife, with all its hatreds and ter- 
rors. Despair has ceased to be quiescent ; it has started up 
in wildness from its lair, and shakes its Gorgon locks in 
deadly anger ; it has ceased to wail, it thunders ; and if it 
does not strike, it grasps its weapon. 

It were vain to enter specially into causes which have 
produced effects such as these we have been describing. 
Whatever causes we might assign, remote or proximate, 
there is still an actuality before us of a most appalling char- 
acter, —a whole people starving amidst fertility, and arising 
in madness to look for hope in the face of death. Before 
this spectacle, abstract questions lose all their interest. Our 
gaze is fascinated\by the misery which is before us, which 
stares on us with horrid eye, and from which we cannot turn 
away, though we look on it with trembling. ‘The plain, open 
wretchedness is there ; but it so appalls us, that we are una- 
ble to inquire or to discuss how it came to be there, and the 
babble of discussion on hypotheses to account for hunger and 
revolt, by men who feed amply and feed at ease, is as offen- 
sive to our taste as the affliction itself is painful to our feel- 
ings. Whatever series of causes has issued in the effects 
which we contemplate, we see evidently and with alarm that 
it cannot stop, that it is not exhausted in these effects. We 
hope and trust that all these irritating elements may be lost 
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in peaceful amelioration. ‘The British power has many and 
grave crimes to answer for; but we should lament with no 
common lamentation the wound that civilization must receive, 
not merely in the disruption of the British empire, but in any 
severe shock to it. The shower of lava that buries a single 
city, the earthquake that shakes one to pieces, history notes 
down in words of pathos and sadness that move the heart for 
ever. But the disorder which should tear to atoms laws, let- 
ters, culture, customs, — which should ‘crumble to dust beau- 
tiful structures of public and private taste, — which should 
reduce to chaos arts of fancy and utility, — all of which it has 
taken centuries to rear, — would be a calamity to be com- 
pared, not with a shower of lava, a torrent, a hurricane, an 
earthquake, but with a deluge which should come down from 
the black wrath of heaven, and bury in its flood, not millions 
only, but the works of millions also for a thousand years. 
Yet we feel that in the British islands affairs cannot continue 
as they are. Inno part of them are the people contented ; 
in Ireland they are mad. ‘They are in the extremity of 
wretchedness ; it is no wonder they should be in the extrem- 
ity of desperation. The Irish people are starving, and yet 
the Irish soil is not barren. With all the ill-treatment which 
it has to bear, it yet continues rich ; the clouds pour down 
fatness and the earth gives forth abundance, yet multitudes 
do not so much live as wither. The soil is vital while the 
people die. 

It seemed a mystery to the inhabitants of this country 
how thousands should expire of hunger at a time when pro- 
visions were sent away from every port; and why, while the 
war-ship went in with charity, the merchant-ship should go 
out for gain, both freighted with the staff of life. ‘The mys- 
tery is easily explained. The manufacture and the com- 
merce of Ireland consist generally in the production of food 
and its exportation. ‘The manufacturers are the tillers of the 
soil, who give in their labor all the capital, and pay high 
rents besides for that on which they toil. The landlords 
are the owners of the soil, who expend no capital, and who 
take even more than the profit. ‘The land cannot support 
these two classes, as they are at present related. ‘The land- 
lord must have state and luxury, not expending time or labor 
or money, though the tenant, spending time and labor and 
money, has not subsistence. The best of the produce, ani- 
mal and vegetable, is exported to meet the landlord’s de- 
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mands ; the worst is retained to supply the cultivator’s wants. 
The cultivator must pay or quit. He sells his wheat, his 
oats, his stock, to pay ; he reserves the potato on which to 
exist. ‘The potato fails ; the cultivator becomes a pauper or 
a corpse. But all are not thus at once, and so, while wheat 
is going out from Cork from some to pay the landlord, maize 
is coming in for alms to others, who have already paid him. 
A man will feed his pig with potatoes, but he may never feed 
himself with pig. ‘The man feeds the pig but to sell it, and 
he sells it to pay one who had never had trouble in rearing 
it. Rent not only takes the surplus production of the tiller’s 
labor, but constantly anticipates even more than the whole. 
It may, then, easily be seen how the mass of a plentiful 
general productiveness may be going out from a country, 
while the mass of its producers are running to the workhouse 
or famishing in their cabins. 

We write practically and prosaically. We should more 
delight ourselves, in writing upon Ireland, to write poetically ; 
for Ireland has much, indeed, to stir the spirit of poetry. 
Ireland is a land of poetry. The power of the Past there 
over every imagination renders it a land of romance. ‘The 
past is yet an actuality in Ireland ; in all the other parts of the 
British islands it is a song. ‘The tragedy of Flodden-field 
moves a Scotchman’s feelings, but it does not disturb his 
business ; the battle of Bannockburn calls up his enthusi- 
asm, but, though it keeps him late at the bottle, it never keeps 
him late from the counting-house. The imprisonment of 
the poet-king Jamie softens his affections, but it leaves his 
judgment perfectly clear on bills of exchange and the price 
of stocks. Even the battle of Culloden is gone long ago to 
the calm impartiality of things that were. ‘The Welshmen 
take English money without remorse, and say not a word 
about the assassin, King Edward, and the murder of their 
bards. Even the English themselves have but faint remem- 
brance of the heptarchy, the revolt of the barons, the wars 
of the roses, the death of the first Charles, and the abdication 
of the second James. But events do not pass so rapidly in 
Ireland. Ireland is a country of tradition, of meditation, and 
of great idealism. It has much of the Eastern feeling of pas- 
sion added to fancy, with continuity of habit, as in the Kast, 
connected with both passion and fancy. Monuments of war, 
of princedom, and religion cover the surface of the land. 
The meanest man lingers under the shadow of piles which tell 
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him that his fathers were not slaves. He toils in the field or 

he walks on the highways with structures before him that 

have stood the storms of time, through which the wind echoes 

with the voice of centuries, and that voice is to his heart the 

voice of soldiers, of scholars, and of saints. We would pen 
no chilling word respecting the impulse of nationality that 
now seems astir in Ireland. We honor everywhere the spirit 
of nationality. We honor the glorious heroism which for 
an idea and a conviction, if it cannot do, can always dare 

and die. Much there is in Ireland that we most dearly love. 

We love its music ; sweet and sad, and low and lonely, it 
comes with a pathos, a melancholy, a melody, on the pulses 

of the heart, that no other music breathes, and while it 
grieves, it soothes. It seems to flow with long complaint 
over the course of ages, or to gasp with broken sobs through 
the ruins and fragments of historic thought. We are glad 
with the humor of Ireland, so buoyant and yet so tender, 

quaint with smiles, quivering with sentiment, pursing up the 

lips while it bedews the eyelids. We admire the bravery of 
Treland, which may have been broken, but never has been 
bent, —which has often been unfortunate, but which never has 
been craven. We have much affection for the Irish charac- 
ter. We give unfeigned praise to that purity of feeling which 
surrounds [rish women in the humblest class, and amidst the 
coarsest occupations, with an atmosphere of sanctity. We 
acknowledge with heart-felt satisfaction that kindred love in 
the Irish poor, that no distance can weaken, and that no time 
can chill. We feel satisfied with our humanity, when we 
see the lowly servant-girl calling for her wages, or drawing 
on the savings’ bank for funds, to take tears from the eyes of 
a widowed mother in Connaught, or fears from the soul of 
an aged father in Munster. We behold a radiance of grand- 
eur around the head of the railroad laborer, as he bounds, 
three thousand miles away, at the sound of repeal, at the 
name of O’Connell, and yet more as bis hand shakes, as he 
takes a letter from the post-office, which, rude as it may be 
in superscription, is a messenger from the cot in which his 
childhood lay, is an angel from the fields, the hills, the 
streams, the mountains, and the moors wherein his boyhood 
sported. We remember with many memories of delight, too, 
the beauties of Ireland’s scenery. We recollect the fields 
that are ever green ; the hills that bloom to the summit ; the 
streamlets that in sweetness seem to sing her legends ; the 
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valleys where the fairies play ; the voices among her glens, 
that sound from her winds as with the spirits of her bards ; 
the shadows of her ruins at moonlight, that in pale and mel- 
ancholy splendor appear like the ghosts of her ancient heroes. 
We would, could we choose our theme, rather linger on the 
beautiful songs of Moore than on the prosecutions of Meagher 
or of Mitchell ; and if in this paper we have dwelt more 
upon the physical and social wants of Ireland than on her 
higher and more ideal qualities, it is because the immediate 
pressure of present events has left us neither soul nor strength 
to do otherwise. 

But what is to come out of this pressure? We ask the 
question with fear and doubt. Is Ireland to come in conflict 
with England : ? We cannot always trust rumor, but rumor 
is at present dark and ominous. ‘The event, we hope, may 
not come ; but the very sound of it is fearful. War, in any 
way, is a monstrous calamity ; but civil war is a calamity that 
transcends imagination. War between England and Ireland 
would be a civil war,— there is no disguising it,— and a civil 
war of the worst description. We ask not which party would 
be right, but still we reiterate that this would be among the 
greatest of calamities. We do not inquire what title England 
has to govern Ireland, but we do ask what means Ireland has 
to combat England. 

We think that in revolutions, as in all human movements, 
there are certain ethical conditions, as well as prudential ones, 
which true men and wise will always respect. War has its 
morals as well as peace. Moreover, as war is of all contro- 
versies the most afflicting, as it is that which most involves 
innocent persons who have had no part in bringing it about, 
who yet may suffer the worst of its consequences, it should be 
the last, as it should be the most solemn, of human resolves. 
And if war is not to be sustained by Guiles measures, if 
there is no guaranty that humanity even in its last strife shall 
be respected, to originate it is to assume a terrible responsi- 
bility. If citizen is to butcher citizen, if the revolters are to 
exterminate the loyal and the loyal to show no mercy to the 

revolters, if one has no power to compel the other even to 
ameny moderation, alas, alas for him who sets on the 
strife! Revolution may be an accident ; but if it be a caleu- 
lation, it should be a very sober calculation ; ; at best, it 
should be a very sad one. The simple fact, that a man thinks 
little of his own life, gives him no title to our respect ; for the 
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lowest of the human family have been found in this predica- 
ment. We have seen culprits at the bar stand up to receive 
the sentence of death, and ever among the basest we have 
noticed those who listened to the sentence perfectly calm and 
the most unmoved. When the lives of others are concern- 
ed, the man who cares nothing for his own often the longest 
hesitates. With the most determined conviction of the right, 
it is the thing most sorrowful beneath the stars to have 
brothers of the same soil making a red sea with the life- 
streams of each other’s hearts, in which, with curses and de- 
testation, both sink in despair together. 

Then, in cases that involve vast consequences both to 
masses and to individuals, the prudential does, in the highest 
sense, become ethical ; so that what is extremely dangerous is 
extremely wrong. Whatare the means and resources of war, 
at present, in the war-party of [reland against England? ‘This 
is not an unwise question, for He who was best and wisest has 
said, —‘* What king, going to make war against another king, 
sitteth not down first and consulteth whether he be able with 
ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with twenty 
thousand ?”? They who would by force deliberately revolu- 
tionize must, if true, thoroughly ponder this question, and 
in the great court of conscience they must not only ponder, 
but decide. A physical struggle with England, as a mere 
physical struggle, would to a thoughtful man just now present 
a serious case within this court, and outside of it the conse- 
quences would be most solemn. England is at peace. 
England is, on the whole, prudent as to her colonies and her 
foreign relations. England has fleets and armies compactly 
organized and thoroughly disciplined. England impels all 
the organic machinery of the law and of power. Within 
Ireland she has a numerous party, and the most consummate 
statesmanship which would oppose Irish nationality, the most 
veteran soldiership which would fight against Irish independ- 
ence, would be of Irish production. ‘The composite nature 
of the British empire, which might appear to be a weakness, 
is in reality a principle of strength. And this, by a revolution- 
ary thinker, should be considered in relation to the matériel of 
the British army. There is no army in the world in which 
the soldier is so separated from the citizen as in the British. 
There is no army in the world, which, from its compounded 
character, the government can better wield. A man from 
the north of Scotland may stand in the ranks beside a man 
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from the south of England ; both may be opposed to an Irish 
insurgent,— be cordially willing to shoot him, and, if cause de- 
manded, to shoot each other. ‘The army is so mixed, from 
localities, religions, prejudices, that it has no unity of spiritual 
sentiment or of social purpose; it fears not to rush against 
the deadliest resistance, but it would not dare to disobey the 
most faintly whispered command. England can use this gi- 
gantic instrument ; it is for those who would lead Ireland into 
war to think what Ireland can bring against it. She has a 
tremendous artillery, both on the land and on the sea. Nor is 
her strength in force alone; she has on her side the fears of 
the timid and the hopes of the aspiring, the distinction that 
allures the ambitious and the riches that bribe the sordid. 

If, however, there be ethical and prudential considerations 
to be taken into view on the side of resistance, there are those 
of infinitely more solemn obligation on the side of authority. 
On the moral side of the question, it is for rulers to inquire 
whether the madness and misery of the people are not trace- 
able to the neglect and misusage of the people. It is for 
rulers to ask themselves whether the millions have had justice 
done even to their bodies. Have men had leave to toil, and 
when they have had that melancholy leave, have they had 
by it the means to live? In what way have the vanity 
or indulgences of the few interfered with the industry and 
comforts of the many ? And when the many at last make 
their sufferings felt, is complaint to be silenced by force ? If 
in the end the blood of thousands flow, upon whose head 
must that blood be charged? ‘The conduct of members in the 
British House of Commons, on the evening of the day of the 
Chartist meeting, strikes us with a painful surprise. Bodies 
of gaunt men gathered within view of the metropolis, — a 
cloud of silent but of potent passions, that hovered on its mar- 
gin with dread foreboding. ‘The metropolis itself was one 
vast garrison. Men were silent, women feared ; and neither 
breathed freely till the assurance came with night that danger 
had disappeared. On the other side of the Channel, resist- 
ance was openly and fearlessly preached, and it was not alone 
preached, but prepared for. On that solemn night, — a night 
one might suppose in which the most reckless would be seri- 
ous, when, if men stood in England on solid ground, the rest 
of Europe was heaving with a moral earthquake, — on that 
night, the assembled Commons of the British empire met 
the complaints of infuriated masses with peals of contemptu- 
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ous laughter. This was assuredly as far from the grave 
decency which they owed to the occasion, as it was from the 
dignity of senators and the wisdom of statesmen. When 
heathen Nineveh was threatened, her rulers decreed penance 
in sackcloth and ashes ; when Christian London was threat- 
ened, her legislators laughed. Such laughter sounds more 
like the rebound of cowardice freed from danger, than the 
levity of tranquil courage ; the laughter, not of self-possession, 
but of trepidation. If thoughtless, it was folly, and if inten- 
tional, it was worse. Are property, privilege, and power to 
have all attention and respect, while want and labor are for 
mockery and scorn? Such conduct implies neither magna- 
nimity nor good sense. 

It is for rulers to ask themselves whether the millions have 
had justice done to their minds. Ireland has had for cen- 
turies a church of monstrous inutility and enormous wealth 
forced on her, against her creed and her consent, with reve- 
nues that would have instructed all her people, and done 
much to feed her poor. England lavishes funds with imperial 
prodigality over the whole earth, as well as within her own 
borders ; but is penurious with miser meanness in the support 
of popular instruction. The cost of Prince Albert’s stables 
would educate a province. ‘The cost of the queen’s nursery 
would educate a kingdom. How are incongruities like this, 
and this is but one of a legion, to be endured in the nineteenth 
century, when the human mind has awakened to its rights and 
to its power, when human energies assume a might with which 
they never acted before. The most ragged Chartist isa man, 
as well as the best-clad lord ; and take the clothes away, God 
and nature have not placed any immeasurable distance be- 


tween them, after all. Of the two, the Chartist may be the © 


better man, and the Chartist is beginning to feel this. If the 
Chartist owes submission to the laws of his country, his coun- 
try owes obligations to him ; and all moralists concede that 
there is a boundary beyond which submission ceases to be a 
virtue. It is the duty of wise and good rulers never to let 
that boundary be reached. If authority demands obedience, 
authority should be so used that the obedience may be willing 
as well as rational. This is not only true humanity; it is good 
policy. 

Thus expediency teaches the same lesson to rulers as mo- 
rality. The victory over the Chartists, notwithstanding the 
boastings of the middle classes and the nobles, was a doleful 
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victory. If it showed the strength of government, it equally 
displayed its danger. Masses made the commencement of a 
demonstration which may be only the beginning of an end. 
The Chartists were dispersed, but was Chartism annihilated ? 
Were the grievances extinguished out of the depths of which 
Chartism cries with its loud and strong appeal of agony? It 
may for the time retreat to its cellar-and-garret concealment ; 
moody and wordless it may sit brooding on its wrongs, but, 
passive though it seems, it is but preparing for other efforts of 
greater vigor and of calmer decision. In the tactics of soci- 
ety as well as in the tactics of war, it may be a fatal error to 
mistake retirement for defeat, or the possession of the field for 
victory. For the present, Chartism may be discouraged in 
England, insurrection may be put down in Ireland; but 
English Chartism and Irish insurrection come out from 
sources which no outward force can reach. The agency 
that can reach the fountains from which they spring, that 
can purify or change the direction of the streams, must be in- 
ward, radical, and moral. The pikemen of Ireland, it is true, 
might be hewn to pieces, but when bodies lay stiff upon the 
ground, and gibbets tainted the air, when native blood dark- 
ened the stream and sullied the field, nothing would result 
from triumph but fresh calamities and increase of enmity. 
Even as to physical security the strongest government is 
liable to err. Rulers may think themselves safe within their 
battlements of bayonets, but their thought may be delusive. 
Desperation may achieve what no discipline could attempt. 
Enthusiasm may be more than a match for skill ; passion may 
shatter calculation ; and against the uproused fury of excited 
millions, garrisons, artillery, the most solid columns of sol- 
diery, might prove as feeble as an I[ndian’s tent upon the 
prairie in the midst of a hurricane. ‘The risk of collision is 
great on both sides ; but rulers have their share in it as well 
as the people. How great that is, recent events, the money- 
lenders of Europe, vagrant ministers, and kings out of place, 
can plainly tell. It is better to conciliate than to provoke ; 
and surely that old saw, ‘* Prevention is easier than cure,”’ 
is a precept as worthy of observance by doctors of the 
body politic as by doctors of the body corporal. What 
would seem grace at one time becomes unworthy of ac- 
ceptance at another ; and to know that point at which con- 
cession should anticipate compulsion implies a degree of 
administrative sagacity and of legislative foresight which it is 
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rarely given to politicians or to ministers to possess. The 
politician is among the most common and the most vulgar of 
characters ; the statesman, among the highest and the most 
unfrequent. England, and other countries which we shall not 
name, may start a politician from every hedge ; but it requires 
a generation to supply a statesman. ‘There is a time when 
concession may be grace ; let that time pass, and the very 
offer becomes insult. It is then too late. ‘* Too late” is a 
phrase, in its ordinary use, of harrowing significance. When 
love becomes despised, vows are then too late. When 
friendship known often to be violated implores reconciliation 
from betrayed friendship, distrust has entered, and the prayer 
is too late. When disease has fixed its seat in central vitality, 
and the neglected physician is called to remove it, he looks 
only on the eye, he touches only the pulse, and he says, it is 
too late. That ‘‘ too late ” is despair to those who hear it ; 
but the fact is certain then, and they cannot remove it with 
many tears,— no, if their tears should make a deluge. ‘‘ Too 
late’ is the burden of all the tragedies of individual and of 
private life, and just now it is the burden of desolated thrones. 
The individual heart that breaks in its remorse groans out, 
** It is too late”; and so does many a royal one exclaim, that 
withers in its exile. ‘‘ Come, let us sit upon the ground, 4 
says one of Shakspeare’s characters to another, ‘‘ and tell 
strange stories of the deaths of kings.”? The phrase, to suit 
our present age, should be, — ‘*‘ Come, let us sit upon the 
ground, and tell strange stories of the flight of kings.” 
England’s sovereign may feel secure amidst the crash of 
dynasties ; but those who would keep her safe must not de- 
spise the warning that booms around them. If her throne 
would be secure, it must be founded in righteousness ; and 
if her sceptre would be honored, it must be a sceptre of 
peace. Her throne must not have beneath it the fear of any, 
but the love of all ; and her sceptre must be a wand that 
waves not amidst complaints, but amidst blessings. England 
may seem strong, Ireland may seem weak, but there is no 
strength except in justice ; and if Ireland in this has the ad- 
vantage of England, she is stronger, though Ireland were 
small as the Duchy of Baden, and England were large as 
the empire of China. 

After all, we are moralists, not politicians, and we cannot 
forget our vocation. We may be accused of repetition, but 
we shall not risk the charge of unfaithfulness. England has 
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been deeply guilty towards Ireland, and Ireland has now be- 
come her punishment. England within late years may have 
had kinder intentions towards Ireland than the England of 
former ages ; but notwithstanding her kind intentions, the Ire- 
land which she so long ill-treated has become her perplex- 
ity and her penalty. ‘The Ireland, which, by neglect, by 
partial or adverse legislation, she has impoverished or kept 
in poverty, deluges her cities, swamps her labor-market, par- 
alyzes her industrial energies, reduces the wages of her peo- 
ple, and continues to pull them down rapidly to Irish hunger, 
Irish nakedness, and Irish despair. Wrong is indissolubly 
bound to retribution. ‘This we have before expressed, but 
it can hardly be too often re-asserted. Nations, as well as 
individuals, may want that large foresight which sees afar 
into the future, and which perceives, in all circumstances, 
that it is not merely the dictate of virtue, but the wisdom of 
calculation, to deal justly, to do right. ‘They may be blind- 
ed by the present passion or the present gain, but the law 
works on, though they do not, or cannot, or will not see it, 


until the crash of its power awakens them to doom. Late ” 


repentance is better than perpetual sin, but sin plants seeds 
of evil which produce their envenomed crop despite of the 
most penitent remorse. ‘That justice alone is safety, and 
that unrighteousness is sure destruction, is written on every 
page of life, on every page of history. It is a lesson which 
all that run may read, and yet it is a lesson which is as uni- 
versally neglected as it is universally admitted. 

Physically, socially, morally, the present state of Ireland 
is most gloomy and most disastrous. Hunger and hatred 
go hand in hand ; hunger yearning for the potato, while ha- 
tred prepares a pike. ‘The cloud of agitation gathers, and 
seems every hour to grow darker. ‘The bursting of the cloud 
threatens to be near; but as yet there appears among the 
people no man who could ‘‘ ride upon the whirlwind, and 
direct the storm.”? ‘The people are not only divided into 
manifold and inveterate parties, but parties are again divided 
among themselves. Young men harangue the people against 
the troops, and these troops preserve their lives from the 
passions of the people. What mind has yet shown itself so 
calm in thought, so comprehensive in reflection, so decisive 
in action, that it could reconcile all the contradictions of pop- 
ular Ireland, and bring them united and compacted against 
the disciplined and regulated force of England? Fervor 
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there is in abundance, — enthusiasm, passion, ready utter- 
ance, and daring speech, — the most impulsive eloquence. 
We doubt, indeed, whether in Ireland, in the grandest day 
of her oratorical renown, there ever shot forth a cro 

of finer words than comes out now from the soil of her 
young and impassioned genius. But though a great man 
said that ‘‘ words are things,” the agents who have created 
greatest things were men of fewest words. Washington 
could not have made an oration to save his life, and Jefier- 
son, who wrote the Declaration of Independence, had but 
small power of thinking on his feet. We do not underrate 
the force of grand and impassioned speech; we hold that 
utterance is a sublime faculty, that it can set the brain on 
fire and the heart in flame ; but to guide a nation, when that 
nation has reached its climax of excitement, the finest utter- 
ance will be feeble. It was Moses who led the hosts of 
Israel out from Egypt and to the borders of the promised 
land, yet Moses was poor of speech ; Aaron, who was elo- 
quent, was but the mouth of Moses, and Aaron was always 
only secondary. At the present hour we behold on the pop- 
ular side in Ireland no commanding mind, no mind of large 
capacity for counsel, no mind of varied resources for com- 
mand. ‘There is no great mind on the other side either, but 
the other side controls all the machinery of government and 
has all the prestige of power. 

We sympathize with the sufferings of Ireland, and we la- 
ment her evils ; we look with a painful interest upon her 
present crisis ; but at this distance, were it even within the 
province of our journal, it would be idle in us to speculate 
on remedies. Whether a repeal of the Union would remove 
the grievances of which Ireland complains, it is not for us to 
say ; it is clear, however, that the enactment of the Union 
did not prevent them. When the Union was first mooted in 
the British Parliament, Pitt presented the measure in a speech 
of remarkable compass and power. Imposing as a rhetori- 
cian, quick as a debater, and possessing a fluency wonder- 
fully correct, Pitt was seldom grandly eloquent, but in this 
speech he became so. In picturing the future which was to 
open upon Ireland under the sunshine of an imperial parlia- 
ment, he rose to a kind of millennial grandeur. Sectarian 
strifes were to be allayed; political divisions would be as- 
suaged ; capital would flow into the country ; industry would 
be encouraged ; commerce would advance ; tranquillity and 
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comfort would abound. Large promises were given, and 
bright prophecies uttered ; but where are the fruits of the 
promises, and where are the things foretold in the prophe- 
cies ? After half a century, there is not one spot in Ireland 
which answers to the anticipations of Pitt. The Union was 
no measure of the people ; it was a contrivance of intriguing 
ministers, effected by acting on the base motives of men, 
who grasped at the bribe and gave up their country. Had 
the Union been honest, had it been the fair choice of the 
whole people, and on terms approved by their wisest coun- 
sellors, had it been cordial and reciprocal, it is not for us to 
conclude, from what we now see, what might have been. 
Had imperial legislation given emancipation at once to the 
Catholics, and given it generously and graciously, had it re- 
lieved the country from the Church establishment, and left 
the care of each form of religion to those who professed it, 
had it introduced a bounteous system of national education, 
had it treated the sacred feelings of the larger division of 
Irishmen with kindness and respect, had it done justice to 
popular sentiment in the distribution of political offices, had 
it separated the administration of law from the spirit of fac- 
tion, by showing the misguided that the balance of justice 
never swerved except on the side of mercy, had the Union 
been a bond of friendship and an interchange of benefits, it 
would have been a reality. But none of these things took 
place, and as it was, it was not a union, but a cheat. ‘I'he de- 
lay to grant Catholic emancipation doomed the people to thirty 
vears of struggle, and the manner in which it came at last 
tended rather to irritate than to pacify. ‘The long struggle 
educated them in the consciousness of their strength, taught 
them how to use it, and emboldened them for continued re- 
sistance. The galling vexation of tithes and church-rates 
was long sustained, and that huge anomaly, that monstrous 
blunder of folly and injustice, still remains, —a Protestant 
Church supported by a Catholic people, — the Church the 
richest in the world, and the people the poorest. 

The Union has assuredly not produced social order. If it 
has, where are we to look for it? Shall we seek it in Con- 
ciliation Hall, or in that of the confederates ? Shall we hear 
its voice in the modulated complaint of John O’Connell, or 
in the fierce defiance of Smith O’Brien, — in the florid im- 
agination of Meagher, or the concentrated passion of Mitchell ? 
Shall we turn, for its pleasant sounds, to the anvil on which 
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the pike is shaped? There is the ‘* Song of the Bell,”’ and 
the ‘* Forging of the Anchor,’? — shall we dedicate a lyric 
to the social order of Ireland in the ‘* Song of the Pike ” ? 
Shall we take as evidence of its existence the congregations 
of moody peasants that a word can bring together, and that a 
motion can excite ? Or shall we prefer to see it in fortifi- 
cations, where death lies in wait for thousands, should these 
thousands show signs of fight ? The truth is, the whole con- 
dition of Ireland is disjointed, and whether Repeal could rem- 
edy it or not, we do not aver, but, as we have observed, the 
Union has, at least, not averted this monstrous, this appalling 
wretchedness. ‘The wealthy and the poor are in no true 
relations to each other. ‘Their relations are those of coer- 
cion on the one side, and sullen discontent on the other, — a 
discontent that seems growing to the boldness of an open re- 
sistance. Complainings are in the streets ; disease is in the 
hovel and the cellar ; the dying go where the weary are 
at rest, and the surviving stay behind, not knowing how to 
live. Cities have become garrisons ; palaces are turned into 
barracks ; the land is bare of bread; it is filled with soldiers. 
Come the tourist into Ireland, whence he may, — from 
France, England, Germany, Russia, Asia, or America, from 
any region of civilized man between Cape Horn and Gibral- 
tar, from the Ganges to the Tiber, — the wonder is alike in 
each, the testimony as uniform, the expression of it as unva- 
rying in phrase, as the sources from which it is derived are 
diverse and independent, — each finds in Ireland a singular- 
ity of wretchedness, an originality of misery, which outruns 
not only his experience, but his fancy. Well said Colonel 
Napier, while describing the state of Europe at the com- 
mencement of the Peninsular war, — ‘*‘ Of Ireland it is un- 
necessary to speak ; her wrongs and her misery, peculiar and 
unparalleled, are too well known and too little regarded to 
call for any remark.”” ‘The author who wrote these words 
is at present commanding, we believe, in Ireland. What 
would he say of Ireland, if he should undertake to write 
another book ? 

These agitations in Ireland arise from no superficial caus- 
es. It is short-sighted and vain, to ascribe them to tem- 
porary influences, or to the agency of individuals. As well 
might the fever which burns through the body of a patient 
be ascribed to the quickness of the pulse, which is the con- 
comitant, but not the cause, of the disease. No man, no 
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class of men, no combination of talents, no force of genius, 
no subtlety of scheming, can widely agitate or long control 
millions of people who are governed well and feel that they 
are. No such power can disturb a nation permanently, when 
the masses of it are content ; and they will be content, when 
they know by experience that in its prosperity they have 
their due share, and in its adversity no more. ‘The poten- 
cy, therefore, which leaders have over multitudes, they gain 
not all from character, not all from mental superiority ; they 
gain it from the uneasy elements which the multitudes them- 
selves contain. ‘hough the Irish leaders, therefore, were as 
bad as their opponents * paint them, the question as to the real 
condition of the country would remain the same ; that is a 
settled fact, untouched entirely either by the eulogium or the 
abuse of this man or the other. ‘These agitations cannot be 
subdued by force, for though they may disappear for a pe- 
riod, it is only to come up again with maturer strength. 

They arise from radical causes, and they will cease only 
with radical changes. Whether by an imperial or domestic 
legislature, Ireland must be governed by her consent, not by 
coercion, — by the power of opinion, and not by the edge of 
the sword. She must no longer be a military province. 
She cannot continue to be as she has been and as she is. 
The time has come for her to insist on a higher place in the 
empire, —in the world, — and not insist in vain. That she 
ought to have it is the decision of that sentiment of justice, 
which acts strongly, and more strongly with every successive 
change, in the conscience of all Christendom. 

In the opening part of this article, we suggested a lesson of 
warning to be learned from the present state of Europe. In 
this closing part of it, we would suggest a lesson of encourage- 
ment. ‘he youngest and the oldest of us have heard little 
from the political writers of Europe but prophecies on the in- 
stability of our government, or on the certainty of its failure. 
We were either so wise or so rash as to take no alarm 
from these prophecies. ‘That we were right to feel at peace, 
most of them will nowadmit. ‘These forebodings were writ- 
ten under the shadows of thrones that have tumbled to pieces 
about the writers’ ears, and the thrones, which were to stand 
securely on their simple and sound foundation, while our clum- 
sy and unwieldy confederacy was to go to pieces, went in frag- 
ments to the earth, before the ink was dry upon the printer’s 
paper ; yet probably our institutions may be firm, when dy- 
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nasties that mocked us shall be forgotten. Our government, 
it was said, was but an experiment; it proves now not an 
experiment, but experience,— an experience from which men 
of ancient states are wise enough to learn. We have our 
mobs, and mobs often of the worst kind; but they quickly 
dissolve, and leave no more impression on the solidity of our 
social structure than a snow-shower does upon the granite of 
Monadnock. We have evils among us, we confess, that cry 
to heaven; we have abuses of which we may well be 
ashamed ; we have sins that call for deep repentance ; yet, 
not indulging in any idle trust, but active with individual effort, 
we may hope that Providence will in time cause much that 
we lament — that the good and true everywhere lament — to 
be seen and known in our country no more for ever. We 
may have unworthy men in the administration of our affairs, 
and unworthy motives may often dictate our measures. In 
this we are not singular among nations ; but we are thus far 
singular among nations, that the substantial rights of the peo- 
ple cannot be essentially injured even by the bad purposes of 
scheming politicians, nor the framework of the government 
overturned. We preserve unity with a diversity of independ- 
ent states, and with a widening and complicated suffrage. 
With the greatest latitude of individual action and individual 
opinion, the administration of affairs is conducted, upon the 
whole, with order and tranquillity. We have, as have other 
countries, crimes against life and property ; but, except in some 
wild regions, life and property are as safe here as anywhere 
upon earth. One fatal mistake the rulers in Europe commit- 
ted from which we were free. ‘They supposed they kept 
power from the people because they kept the franchise from 
them. But people have power all the same, whether they 
possess the franchise or not ; and the people will use it, too. 
The question is, In what way will they use it best? By ir- 
regular demonstrations and by external pressure, or by orderly 
arrangement and organic representation ? Each man here 
acts through his vote, and, as all the people have votes, there 
is not even the possibility of an external pressure. It is by this 
external pressure, by this irregular agency of the unfranchised 
mass, that revolutions are effected ; and no nation thus cir- 
cumstanced is secure from revolution otherwise than b 

force. But force has greatly lost its power, and will soon 
cease to be a protection. If men are not fit for the franchise, 
then it is the duty of governments to qualify them. The 
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duty in our country is so to educate men, that they may use 
intelligently the votes they hold of right ; the duty of other 
countries is so to educate men, that they may be prepared to 
use the votes which, if not given by reform, they will take 
by revolution. 

The agitations which at present excite all Europe are of 
solemn import. ‘They indicate a progressive development of 
great ideas, a progressive recognition of grand principles. The 
soul of humanity has been at work in them, and that is a pow- 
er which no armies canconquer. From the soul, society has 
its existence and has its glory ; give the soul freedom, and there 
is life ; straiten it, wrong it, and you prepare destruction. It 
has a might which can sweep away the strongest ramparts, 
which can silence the loudest cannon, which can blunt the 
sharpest spears. ‘The point of the bayonet, it was once 
thought, could quiet all popular remonstrance ; but the bayonet 
has ceased to be invincible. Sentiments have become stronger 
than weapons. Society begins more and more to feel its hu- 
manity. A revelation has come to multitudes that they are 
men, and it is this faith which works in them with most won- 
drous efficacy. Itis in the strength of this that they burst 
their chains asunder, and dash their fetters at their keepers. 
Beneath the outward events of the world, — the battles of par- 
ties, the schemings of factions, the plottings of intriguers, the 
elevation of peoples and the fall of kings, the doings of the 
active and the theories of the speculative, — the Providence 
of God is operating in the depths of humanity, invigorating 
its capacities, guiding its destiny, and preparing it to vindi- 
cate everywhere that Divine likeness in which it was origi- 
nally created. H. G. 


*,* This article was written and put into the printer’s 
hands, before the news of the condemnation of Mitchell, by 
the court before which he was arraigned, had reached this 
country. Our limits exclude any remarks which that event 
might suggest. 
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NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 





The Gospel Narratives : their Origin, Peculiarities, and Trans- 


mission. By Henry A. Mites. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 
1848. 16mo. pp. 168. 


Tis volume belongs to that class of books which deserve 
favorable notice, not so much for affording proofs of original and 
profound investigation suited to attract the regards of learned in- 
quirers, as for supplying common readers with useful information, 
correct, though second-hand, and conveyed in a style at once con- 
densed, intelligible, and impressive. Accordingly, it is with 
propriety that the writer himself remarks in his Preface, that ** he 
has studied accuracy in drawing his materials from the most ap- 
proved sources, and has been ambitious of earning for himself only 
the negative merits of lucid arrangement and perspicuous state- 
ment.’ As to the main topics which the author has undertaken to 
discuss, we do not think he attaches to them undue importance. 
Accurate knowledge of the historical basis on which the Christian 
religion rests has always been attended with advantage in securing 
the faith of enlightened and inquisitive minds. In consequence 
of some recent controversies, there is more urgent need than for- 
merly existed, that the community at large should be correctly 
informed concerning the time when the Gospel narratives were 
composed, the mode in which they were produced, the qualifica- 
tions and aims of their respective authors, the causes to which the 
agreements, discrepancies, and other characteristics of the Evan- 
gelical records are to be attributed, and the various facts and cir- 
cumstances which justify the persuasion that these writings have 
come down to us the same in all essential respects as they were 
at the period of their first publication. Here is presented a very 
interesting and important branch of the evidences of our relig- 
ion ; and we agree with Mr. Miles in the opinion, not only that 
instruction on the above-mentioned points ought to be freely im- 
parted to the young, but also that the prevailing neglect of this 
duty, so much to be lamented, is owing in a measure to “ the 
want of a small book which may briefly and clearly present the 
information, now found only in professional, and, to most readers, 
inaccessible treatises.”” It seems to us, therefore, that he did well 
in attempting to prepare a “‘ Manual” on the plan of the one be- 
fore us, adapted especially “‘ to the higher classes in our Sunday 
Schools,” and at the same time “suitable for family and parish 
libraries.” With the execution of the work — disregarding a 
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few defects and redundancies, and one or two seeming contradic- 
tions — we have been pleased. The book appears to us fitted, 
in general, to accomplish the desirable end which the writer had 
in view ; and we hope that it will have a circulation correspond- 
ing to its merits. B. 





The General Features of the Moral Government of God. By 
A. B. Jacocxs, M. A. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1848, 
16mo. pp. 90. 


Tuis little volume is evidently the production of a vigorous 
mind, which has been accustomed to think for itself on most of 
the difficult points that present themselves to students while pur- 


suing theological investigations. Its topics seem to us some- ' 


what disproportionate in number and importance to the space 
which the author has allowed for their discussion, and some of 
its principles, reasonings, and inferences we are inclined to re- 
gard as at least doubtful. But the work is suggestive of desir- 
able trains of thought; and as it contains, at the same time, many 
valuable truths with few hurtful errors, and is written in a spirit 
at once free, liberal, and reverent, we commend it as worthy of 
being read. B. 





The Physiological Effects of Alcoholic Drinks, from the British 
and Foreign Medical Review of Dr. Forbes ; with Documents 
and Records of the Massachusetts Temperance Society, illus- 
trating the Origin of the Temperance Reformation, and its 
Progress in the State of Massachusetts. Boston: Published 
by the Massachusetts Temperance Society. 1848. 12mo. 
pp. 196. 


Tue public is indebted, as we understand, to John C. Warren, 
M. D., President of the Massachusetts Temperance Society, for 
the preparation of this valuable book. Nearly one half of it is 
occupied with Dr. Forbes’s scientific inquiry into the action of 
stimulating drinks on the human system. Concerning this essay, 
which was first published in England, we will only remark, that 
itis classed by competent judges among the ablest expositions of 
the subject that have appeared in our language. The interest, if 
not the usefulness, of the volume before us is greatly enhanced 
by ‘‘ Documents and Records” — filling more than one hundred 
pages — which illustrate generally the origin and progress of the 
Temperance reformation in this Commonwealth, and which fur- 
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nish, particularly, an historical account of the circumstances that 
occasioned what Dr. Warren calls “‘ the first permanent association 
which set out with combating systematically the abuse of spiritu- 
ous liquors”; of the organization of this body at the State House 
in Boston, on the 5th of February, 1813; of its original princi- 
ples and plans ; of its operations during the twenty years that it 
retained its old name of ‘* Massachusetts Society for the Sup- 
pression of Intemperance”’; of the changes it underwent in 1833, 
when it assumed a new title, — the one which it now bears; and 
of its subsequent efforts and success, till nearly the present time. 
Our readers will be pleased, we think, with seeing the names of 
the officers who first presided over the above-mentioned associ- 
ation, thirty-five years ago, and who had thus the honor of direct- 
ing the earliest steps of that great Temperance revolution which 
in our day ranks among the leading movements of the civilized 
world. ‘They are the following : — Hon. Samuel Dexter, Esq., 
President ; Gen. John Brooks, Dr. John Warren, Hon. Benjamin 
Tuckerman, Vice-Presidents ; Rev. Abiel Abbot, Corresponding 
Secretary; Rev. Joshua Huntington, Recording Secretary ; 
Samuel H. Walley, Esq., Treasurer; Rev. Dr. Kirkland, Rev. 
Dr. Lathrop, Rev. Dr. Worcester, Rev. Mr. Pierce, Nathan 
Dane, Esq., Hon. Timothy Bigelow, Richard. Sullivan, Esq., 
Jeremiah Evarts, Esq., Councillors. Only three of these gen- 
tlemen are now among the living on earth, viz., Hon. Messrs. 
Sullivan and Walley, and the venerable Dr. Pierce. B. 


A History of Georgia from its First Discovery by Europeans to 
the Adoption of the Present Constitution, in MDCCXCVIIL. 
By Rev. Witt1am Bacon Stevens, M. D., Professor of Belles- 
Lettres, History, etc., in the University of Georgia, Athens. 
In two Vols. New York and Savannah. 1847. 8vo. Vol. I. 
pp. 504. 


WE learn from the Preface of this volume, that the work was 
undertaken by the author seven years since, at the request of 
the Georgia Historical Society, and that he has had their help in 
the collection of necessary documents. We cannot but infer, 
however, that his own qualifications for the task, if not, also, his 
having already undertaken it, may have induced the commission 
from the Society, for a good history is one of those many things 
that cannot be made to order. Mr. Stevens has had at his ser- 
vice the historical documents which were obtained in London by 
Rev. C. W. Howard, an agent appointed for that purpose by the 
legislature and governor of Georgia in 1837. There was no 
satisfactory history of that State in existence, though the work 
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had been designed and in part executed by four preceding la- 
borers. 

The volume before us is printed in a very handsome manner, 
and on fair, thick paper, and must fully meet the expectations of 
those who asked for and fostered its preparation. The author has 
availed himself of all the modern helps for elucidating the ante- 
colonial history of his present State, and has given a clear sum- 
mary of the early voyages and travels of the adventurers upon 
our coast, with a sketch of the French and Spanish settlements, 
and of the aborigines in the territory of Georgia. Then follows 
the story of failures, struggles, and disasters, which attended the 
English colonization of that region, and which were largely ag- 
gravated by the mismanagement of the proprietary ‘Trustees, who 
sent their commissions from their court in Great Britain. This 
volume brings the history of the colony down through its admin- 
istration by the royal government under Governor Reynolds and 
Governor Ellis. ‘The two chapters which will probably be read 
with the greatest interest by those who do not reside in the State 
are those upon “ The Origin of Slave Labor in Georgia” and 
upon the * Religious History of the Colony.” It appears that the 
famous preacher Whitefield was a prominent advocate of the 
introduction into Georgia of slave labor, which had been forbid- 
den by the Trustees. He gave it as his opinion, that ‘* Georgia 
never can or will be a flourishing province without negroes are 
allowed.” Mr. Stevens mildly, but forcibly, vindicates the char- 
acter of the Wesleys in their Georgian experiences and labors. 

So far as our limited means of judgment will allow us to ex- 
press an opinion, we think that Mr. Stevens has admirably and 
faithfully discharged his high trust. E. 





A Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States, from 
New England to Wisconsin and South to Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, inclusive. (The Mosses and Liverworts by Wm. S. 
Suttivant.) Arranged according to the Natural System ; 
with an Introduction, containing a Reduction of the Genera 
to the Linnean Artificial Classes and Orders, Outlines of the 
Elements of Botany, a Glossary, etc. By Asa Gray, M. D., 
Fisher Professor of Natural History in Harvard University. 
Boston and Cambridge: J. Munroe & Co. 1848, 12mo. pp. 
Ixii. and 710. 


Every intelligent botanist, in the section of country to which 
this work applies, will welcome its appearance. For its accura- 
cy the name of its author is alone a sufficient assurance, while 
its table of contents shows it to be far more comprehensive than 
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any work which has yet been published, referring to the same 
region. We already have, it is true, an excellent and very pop- 
ular work, adapted more particularly to this vicinity, but answer- 
ing tolerably well for all New Eng!and ; — it is based, however, 
‘upon a system for which the author himself claims only the 
merit of its being ‘* more readily made available for the first 
steps in the identification of plants”; while he allows, that, * to 
those who cultivate botany extensively as a science, there can be 
no question that the Natural method is far more exact and satis- 
factory.” * The accuracy of its descriptions and its engaging 
character have long rendered this work a favorite, and many 
will doubtless half regret, with the writer of this, that the time 
has come when it must be superseded; but we cannot disguise 
from ourselves the fact, that a familiarity with the arrangement 
of plants by the Linnean system affords but a slight insight into 
their true relationships and characteristics; and that analysis by 
this system, of itself, acquaints one with but little more than the 
names of plants. As a help to the use of the Natural system, it 
is valuable, — but, we think, to a very limited extent only ; since 
botanists well versed in the Linnzean system may meet with more 
obstacles in the use of the Natural, than one who uses the former 
only as a clue to classification by the latter; for as this slight 
aid soon becomes unnecessary, the one has only to learn, while 
the other has, in addition, to unlearn. 

Dr. Gray’s Botany is based upon the Natural system ; a sys- 
tem of which it is sufficient to say, that it requires in its pursuit 
an investigation of all the important particulars of plants, bringing 
into view, in the analysis of each individual, its connections with 
others in the most numerous and important points, its mode of 
growth, and even its history. One objection to it may, however, 
be offered; that it has, hitherto, been found difficult, if not im- 
possible, for beginners to succeed in the analysis of plants by 
this method. To obviate this, as well as to provide for difficult 


cases, the author has inserted a synoptical view of the Linnzan 


artificial classes, with a reduction of all the plants described in 
his work to the classes and orders of the Linnean system; by 
the former of which a plant may be readily traced to its class, 
and by the latter, referred to its order in both systems. The 
synoptical table is, by the way, the clearest exposition, at one 
view, of the arrangement of plants by the old system that we 
have ever seen. By these means, the path of the student has 
been made as easy as it is, perhaps, susceptible of being made ; 
and sufficiently so to free the study of plants by this system 
from the objection to which we have alluded. 





* Bigelow's Florula Bostoniensis. Preface to the third edition. 
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We have no doubt, therefore, that the book will become, not 
only a standard, but also a popular, work ; and that a more thor- 
ough knowledge of this science than it has hitherto been easy to 
obtain will soon become common among us. We would advise 
beginners, however, to acquaint themselves, in the first place, 
with the * Botanical Text-Book,” a work by the same author ; 
from which they may obtain a complete knowledge of structural 
botany, in itself far the most valuable part of the science to those 
who do not desire to become practical botanists. ‘They should 
then study the treatise on systematic botany contained in the 
same work, which will fully prepare them for analysis by the 
Natural system, though the present volume contains in its Intro- 
duction, in a condensed form, enough of the rudiments of the 
science to enable any one, with ordinary perseverance and abil- 
ity, to succeed in analyzing by the proposed system. We would 
add one suggestion ; that, in future editions, the author should 
insert in his index more of the English or common names of 
plants, which we think will greatly assist the young botanist in 
his early attempts at analysis. w. 





Memorial of the Sprague Family: a Poem recited ai a Meeting 
in Duxbury of the Descendants and Connections of Hon. Seth 
Sprague, on the Occasion of his Eighty-sixth Birthday, July 
4th, 1846. With the Family Genealogy and Biographical 
Sketches in Noles. By Ricuarp Soute,Jr. Boston: J. Mun- 
roe & Co. 1847, 12mo. pp. 191. 

A Genealogical Register of George Abbot, of Andover, George 
Abbot, of Rowley, Thomas Abbot, of Andover, Arthur Abbot, 
of Ipswich, Robert Abbot, of Branford, Ct.,and George Abbot, 
of Norwalk, Ct. Compiled by Rev. Antet Assor, D. D., and 
Rev. Epnram Assot. Boston: J. Munroe & Co. 1847. 
Svo. pp. 197. 


THE growing taste for genealogical researches among us at the 
present day, if continued, promises to leave no dark nook, whence 

materials for local history may be gathered, unexplored, and some 
facts, of which use may be made, will thus, no doubt, be rescued 
from oblivion. We are disposed, therefore, to look with favor on 
volumes like the two above named. The ** Memorial,” etc., is evi- 
dently the fruit of much patient inquiry, and we see no reason to 
doubt that it exhibits a faithful record of a most worthy family, 
true to its Puritan lineage. The “ Register” of the Abbots is a 
far more elaborate work, more systematic and extended ; it gives 
evidence of great carefulness of preparation, and contains a vast 
multitude of names and dates, interspersed with occasional brief 
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biographical notices. The name of Abbot has always been in 
honorable repute among us, and will suffer no discredit certainly 
from the present publication. Le 





The British Female Poets: with Biographical and Critical 
Notices. By Georce W. Bernune. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
& Blakiston. 1848. 8vo. pp. 490. 


Tuts beautiful volume, printed on the finest of paper and the 
fairest of type, appears to us to have been prepared with skill and 
taste. The selections from the writings of British female poets, 
beginning with Juliana Berners, “the first Englishwoman to 
whom has been ascribed any English rhyme,” and closing 
with Miss Charlotte Young, whose “first volume has just ap- 
peared,” — including sixty names,— show not only extensive 
reading in this department of literature, but judicious discrimi- 
nation and candid appreciation. More space is given to Mrs. 
Hemans than, we apprehend, would be allowed her by most 
judgments, ninety pages being filled from her works. The 
biographical notices, though brief, contain the essential facts in 
each case, and exhibit a commendable freedom from both relig- 
ious and critical prejudice. G. 





A Pilgrimage to the Holy Land; comprising Recollections, 
Sketches, and Reflections, made during a Tour in the East. 
By AtpHonse pe Lamartine, Member of the Provisional 
Government of France, etc. In two volumes. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 12mo. pp. 324, 314. 


Tuis work, as every one will recollect, produced some sensa- 
tion, on its original publication, several years ago. It was favor- 
ably noticed, for its * poetical ” spirit, its ‘eminently graphic” 
descriptions, and its * reflections, full of enthusiasm, of pathos, 
and of devotion,” by the Christian Examiner, for January, 1836, 
in an article written by the late Rev. Dr. Greenwood, than whom 
on one was better qualified to appreciate its merits. ‘The present 
position of the author, and his recent ‘“ History of the Girond- 
ists,” will have the effect to revive an interest in the work, 
which has marked defects as well as striking excellences. 


L. 





*.* THE most important work that has appeared since the 
publication of our last number, or for a long time previous, 
VOL. XLV. — 4TH S. VOL. X. NO. I. 13 
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is the Memoir of William Ellery Channing, with Extracts 
from his Correspondence and Manuscripts, prepared by his 
nephew, W. H. Caannine, in three volumes, 12mo. As our 
next number will contain an extended notice, we may only 
here remark, that ample compensation is given for the delay 
under which some persons had grown impatient, in the admira- 
ble manner in which his task has been executed by the com- 
piler, whose delicacy and good judgment have caused the work 
to appear almost as an autobiography. — We are probably in- 
debted to the resemblance between the title of our journal 
and that of an English periodical, for a copy of the Crosby 
Hall Lectures on Education, delivered under the direction of 
the “Congregational Board of Education.” The volume con- 
sists of seven lectures prepared by different gentlemen, — Ed- 
ward Baines, Jr., Esq., Rev. W. Hamilton, D. D., Rev. Andrew 
teed, Edward Miall, Esq., etc., — on those aspects of “ the Ed- 
ucational question’ which have a special interest for the people 
of England at this time. — We have not forgotten the impression 
left on our minds, at the time of its first appearance, by Miss 

srunton’s Self-Control, of which we have now a reprint by 
Wilkins, Carter, & Co. (12mo. pp. 478),—a work entitled to 
rank in the better class of those writings of prose fiction, with 
which the lighter literature of the early part of the present cen- 
tury was enriched by female genius. — Among other works of 
general interest lately republished, we are pleased to see an 
edition, by Harper & Brothers (2 vols. 12mo. pp. 549, 565), of 
Sismonpi’s Historical View of the Literature of the South of 
Europe. Translated from the Original, with Notes, and a Life 
of the Author, by Tuomas Roscoz.— From Appleton & Co., of 
New York, we have received C. Julius Casar’s Commentaries 
on the Gallic War. With English Notes, Critical and Explan- 
atory, a Lexicon, Indexes, etc. By Rev. J. A. Spencer. 
(12mo. pp. 408.) The typographical execution is very neat, 
and the notes, indexes, etc., are sufficiently copious. — The Con- 
stitutions of France, Monarchical and Republican ; together 
with Brief Historical Remarks relating to their Origin, and 
the late Orleans Dynasty. By Bernarp Roe ker, of the Bos- 
ton Bar, (J. Munroe & Co. 12mo. pp. 156), will be found a 
convenient book of reference at the present time. — The French 
Revolution of 1848; its Causes, Actors, Events, and Influences. 
By G. G. Foster and THomas Dunn Encuisu, (Philadelphia: 
Zieber & Co. 8vo. pp. 224), compiled in haste, may yet be found 
useful till a more elaborate work on the same subject can be 
prepared. — Among the juvenile books recently sent to us are 
A Danish Story Book, by Hans Curistian ANpDERSEN, (C. 
S. Francis & Co. 16mo. pp. 187), of whose “ Story” of his 
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own life a brief notice was given by us a few months since ; 
and another volume of ‘‘ Chambers’s Library for Young People ” 


(reprinted by Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln). Truth § Trust, 
(16mo. pp. 144). 





The Ancient and Honorable Man. A Discourse preached on 
the Occasion of the Death of Hon. John Quincy Adams, to the 
Unitarian Church and Congregation, Keene, N. H., on Sab- 
bath Afternoon, March 5, 1848. By A. A. Livermore. 
Keene. 1848. 12mo. pp. 19. 

Conscience the Best Policy. A Fast-Day Sermon, preached on 
April 6, 1848. By Joun Weiss, Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, New Bedford. New Bedford. 1848. 12mo. 
pp. 16. 

The Objects, Subjects, and Methods of the Ministry at Large. 
A Discourse, delivered before the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, in the Federal Street Meeting-house, April 9, 
1848. By Ezra 8S. Gannett. Boston. 1848. 8vo. pp. 36. 

A Discourse on the Immortality of the Soul, delivered at Har- 
vard, Worcester Co., Mass., on Sunday, April 30, 1848, 
By Henry B. Pearson. Boston: W. B. Fowle. 1848. 
Svo. pp. 31. 

A Farewell Discourse, delivered to the Purchase Street Con- 
gregation, April 30, 1848, on Occasion of Leaving their 
Old Church. By J. I. T. Cooripee. Boston: Crosby & 
Nichols. 1848. 8vo. pp. 18. : 

The Power of Christianity. A Discourse preached at the Ded- 
ication of the House of the Thirteenth Congregational Church, 
in Harrison Avenue, Boston, May 3, 1848. By J. I. T. 
CoouipcE. Boston: Crosby & Nichols. 1848. 8vo. pp. 27. 


Circumstances affecting Individual and Public Health. A Lec- 
ture Delivered before Suffolk Lodge, No. 8, Independent Or- 
der of Odd Fellows, on Tuesday Evening, April 11, 1848. 
By Cuartes E. Bucxincnuam, M. D. Boston. 1848. S8vo. 

. 31. 

A ' Diniaes on the Life, Character, and Public Services of 
James Kent, late Chancellor of the State of New York ; de- 
livered, by Request, before the Judiciary and Bar of the City 
and State of New York, April 12, 1848. By Joun Durr. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 8vo. pp. 86. 

A Funeral Oration, occasioned by the Death of Thomas Cole. 
Delivered before the National Academy of Design, New York, 
May 4, 1848. By Wiii1am Cutten Bryant. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 8vo. pp. 42. 
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An Address, delivered before the American Peace Society, 
Boston, May, 1848. By Orvitte Dewey. Boston: Pub- 
lished by the American Peace Society. 1848. 8Svo. pp. 17. 


Mr. Livermore’s Discourse did not reach us in time to be 
noticed along with others called forth by the death of Mr. Adams. 
In common with them, it points to the great lessons taught by his 
life, — lessons, we doubt not, dwelt upon, and we hope not without 
effect, in many unpublished sermons throughout the land. — Mr. 
Weiss always writes with strength and gives the fruits of fresh 
and original thought, and it is enough to say, that his Fast-day 
sermon is what we should expect from the man and the occasion. 
— Whether or not Mr. Pearson has succeeded in proving that the 
doctrine of immortality was not taught before the time of Plato, 
and so “came not to mankind by intuition,” his discourse, com- 
bining, as it does, Christian sentiment with chaste classical beauty, 
may be read with both pleasure and profit.— Mr. Coolidge’s 
Farewell Discourse contains a simple recital of the short history 
of his society during the period of its worship in the edifice it 
was about to leave, with some natural and appropriate reflections. 
His Dedication Discourse is in a higher strain, more elaborate, 
illustrating his theme —“‘ the Power of Christianity”? — with no 
little force, and in a spirit deeply penetrated with his subject. 

Dr. Buckingham, in his Lecture on “ Individual and Public 
Health,” presents a somewhat sad picture of some of the causes 
which, as he thinks, will operate to produce future disease in 
parts of our city, We commend the subject to philanthropists, 
and to those especially whose official duty it is to look after these 
matters. — The Discourse on the * Life, Character, and Public 
Services” of the late Chancellor Kent, and the “* Funeral Ora- 
tion, occasioned by the death of Thomas Cole,” the former by 
Hon. John Duer, the latter by the poet Bryant, are both perform- 
ances of great merit, bringing the individuals — the eminent 
jurist and the delightful painter — distinctly before us, tracing the 
dawn, growth, and maturity of their genius, without labored eu- 
logy making their worth conspicuous, awakening our reverence, 
elevating our imagination, and leaving our minds in possession of 
sentiments and images connected with the good and beautiful 
which cannot be soon effaced. Our funeral, or panegyrical, liter- 
ature has become rich of late. — Dr. Dewey’s Address contains, 
along with some statements of a startling nature on the destruc- 
tiveness of war, much very forcible reasoning, and passages of a 
lofty, stirring eloquence. If there is any want of method, or, 
as the writer himself expresses it, of ‘orderly manner,” in the 
discourse, we find ample compensation for the defect in the 
strength and manliness of thought and the great fervor which 
mark the performance. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Ecclesiastical Record. — Rev. Mr. Smith, according to notice given 
to his people some time ago, has retired from the ministry of the New 
North church in this city. Rev. Dr. Parkman, the senior pastor of 
the same church, has relinquished the care of the pulpit, and expressed 
his readiness to withdraw entirely from the ministerial relation which 
he has so long sustained. We learn that the congregation are making 
successful endeavours to increase their strength, which has been greatly 
reduced by the death, and removal from the city, of former members. — 
Rev. Mr. Thomas has resigned his connection with the Broadway 
Unitarian society in South Boston. — Rev. Mr. Cutler has resigned his 
office as pastor of the church in Peterboro’, N. H. — Rev. Mr. Park- 
man of Dover, N. H., and Rev. Mr. Hedge of Bangor, Me., have re- 
turned from Europe, and resumed their parochial duties. — Rev. Charles 
Brooks has engaged to spend the summer with the society lately formed 
in East Thomaston, Me. — Rev. Mr. Tenney, formerly of Kennebunk, 
has been, and will remain, for some time, with the society at Upton. 

In Winchendon, and in Palmer, Unitarian congregations have been 
gathered. — A society in New Bedford, hitherto connected with the 
Christian denomination, has transferred its ecclesiastical relations to the 
Unitarian body. — The society in Albany, N. Y., disappointed in their 
hope of securing the future services of Rev. Mr. Pope of Kingston, 
still desire to obtain a permanent minister.— A liberal subscription 
among the members of the Harvard church in Charlestown has enabled 
them at once to proceed to the erection of a chapel for the ministry-at- 
large in that town, of which Rev. Mr. Folsom is the incumbent. 

Several changes have taken place in the pulpits of other denomina- 
tions than our own in this city. — Rev. Austin Phelps has exchanged 
the care of the Pine Street Congregational church, for the Bartlett Pro- 
fessorship of Sacred Rhetoric in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
— Rev. Silas Aiken has resigned his connection with the Park Street 
society. — Rev. E. H. Chapin has relinquished his connection with the 
Universalist society in School street, and taken charge of a congrega- 
tion in the city of New York. Rev. A. A. Miner, late of Lowell, has 
been installed as his successor here. — Rev. Pharcellus Church, D. D., of 
Rochester, N. Y., has accepted an invitation from the Bowdoin Square 
Baptist church, of which Rev. Mr. Cushman was the late pastor. — 
We learn with sincere regret that Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., has been 
compelled by continued ill health to ask a dismission from the pa- 
rochial charge of the Baldwin Place Baptist church ; which his people, 
however, still entertaining the hope that he may be restored to health, 
are unwilling to grant. 


The Anniversaries. —The Anniversary week passed off this year 
pleasantly, but with no special marks of interest. The number of per- 
sons brought into the city by the celebrations of the different societies 
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was, perhaps, rather larger than usual. Most of the meetings which 
we were able to attend, or of which we have heard from others, were 
such as would satisfy moderate, and disappoint high expectations. 
The public meeting of the American Unitarian Association might, in- 
deed, be excepted from this remark, as Dr. Dewey’s Address was one 
of rare excellence ; and whatever preference any may have felt for a 
different mode of celebrating this anniversary, they must have rejoiced 
that in the present instance a departure from the usual method gave 
opportunity for the delivery of such a discourse. ‘The discussions in 
the Ministerial Conference turned upon the question of Supernaturalism, 
and its kindred topics; and though sustained with ability, were less 
profitable than they might have been made. The morning Prayer and 
Conference meetings appear to have given the most unmingled satisfac- 
tion. The subject which it was thought might call forth an unpleasant 
debate in the Convention of Congregational Ministers was disposed of 
harmoniously. On the whole, we believe that the week was fruitful 
in many influences of a good, and in scarcely any of a questionable 
character. We shall attempt to give only a brief summary of those pro- 
ceedings in which our readers may be presumed to take most interest. 





Book and Pamphlet Society,— Massachusetts Bible Suciety,— Amer- 
ican Peace Society. — On Sunday evening, May 28, 1848, a sermon was 
preached before the Book and Pamphlet Society, in the Federal street 
meeting-house, by Rev. George W. Briggs of Plymouth, from 2 Cor- 
inthians iv. 13, on faith as the great impelling principle of utterance 
and action. ‘The audience was by no means small; but the operations 
of this Seciety, though highly useful, are so unobtrusive, that its meet- 
ings do not attract general attention. — On Monday afternoon, the Mas- 
sachusetts Bible Society held its meeting for business, and afterwards 
a public meeting in the Winter street church. At the latter, addresses 
were made by the Rev. Messrs. Huntington, Neale, Waterbury, and 
Woart, of this city, — ministers of four different denominations. Ar- 
rangements were made to yive this Society a more efficient action, 
especially through the cooperation of young men. — On Monday eve- 
ning, the American Peace Society celebrated its anniversary in the 
Winter street church, by a very able discourse from Rev. Orville 
Dewey, D. D., of New York, in which he examined several of the 
most important questions connected with the subject of War. 


American Unitarian Association. — The twenty-third anniversary of 
this institution was celebrated on Tuesday, May 30. The meeting for 
business was held during the morning in the chapel of the church in 
Bedford street. The President having called the meeting to order, 
prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Parkman of Boston. The record of 
the last year’s meetings having been read, the Treasurer’s report was 
presented and accepted ; from which it appeared that the receipts of the 
year had been $9,569.75, and the expenditures, $9,110.75. The 
Report of the Executive Committee was deferred, to be read at the 
public meeting in the evening. ‘Thanks were voted for the exertions 
which the chairman of the sub-committee on finance had successfully 
made for procuring a subscription of three thousand dollars, to cancel 
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the debt of the Association. The officers of the Association for the 
ensuing year were chosen by ballot, upon the nomination of a commit- 
tee appointed for that purpose. Some ofthe members of the Executive 
Committee having declined a reélection, the ballot resulted in the choice 
of Rev. Ezra S. Gannett of Boston, President; Rev. Samuel K, 
Lothrop and Hon. Stephen Fairbanks of Boston, Vice-Presidents ; 
Rev. Frederic W. Holland of Boston, Secretary; Henry P. Fairbanks, 
Esq., of Charlestown, Treasurer ; Rev. James W. Thompson of Salem, 
Isaiah Bangs, Esq., of Cambridge, Hon. Albert Fearing of Boston, 
Rev. Alonzo Hill of Worcester, Rev. Charles Brooks of Boston, Di- 
rectors. ‘Thanks were voted to Rev. Frederic D. Huntington, Rev. 
Ephraim Peabody, and Lewis G. Pray, Esq., for their services as 
Directors the last year, An amendment of the By-laws, constituting 
members of auxiliaries members of this Association, and requiring the 
payment of the annual subscription before the Ist of May in each y ar, 
was adopted. Suggestions were made, and motions offered, which 
caused discussion, but were either rejected or indefinitely postponed. 
The Executive Committee were instructed to invite the auxiliaries to 
send delegates to future meetings of the Association. ‘The action 
of the Executive Committee in reference to the appointment of Secre- 
tary and the duties of his office, was approved. At 1 o’clock, the 
meeting was adjourned to the evening. 

The anniversary of the Association was publicly celebrated on 
Tuesday evening, in the Federal Street meeting-house. Prayer hav- 
ing been offered by Rev. Mr. Cordner of Montreal, the Annual Report 
was read by the Secretary, and was accepted by vote. Rev. Orville 
Dewey, D. D., of New York, then delivered an Address, of which, 
as it appears in this number of our journal, we need say nothing, 
except that both its subject and its merits entitle it to the most careful 
perusal. 


Collation. — The Collation which the Unitarian laymen of Boston 
provide for their friends on the ‘Tuesday of Anniversary week was this 
year spread in Assembly Hall, over the former dépét of the Old Colony 
Railroad, in Albany street. ‘This is by far the best apartment that has 
ever been chosen for the purpose. ‘The hall used the last two years 
was found to be too large to yield satisfaetion. The speakers could not 


be heard through its great extent, while the ante-rooms and the access” 


to the main apartment were less convenient than were afforded in the 
present instance. At 2 o'clock, the company, consisting of between 
eight and nine hundred of both sexes, and including both clergymen 
and laymen, began to occupy their seats at the tables. Charles G. 
Loring, Esq., of Boston, presided. Eben Dale, Esq., made a few 
observations in the name of the Committee of Arrangements. The Di- 
vine blessing was implored by Rev. Mr. Robbins of Boston, and after 
the wants of the appetite were satisfied, thanks were returned by Rev. 
Mr. Bartol of Boston. The Chairman then gracefully welcomed the 
guests of the occasion to the pleasures of the afternoon, and, with a 
few remarks of his own on the catholicity and freedom which distin- 
guish our faith, invited others to address the company. An original 
hymn having been sung by the company, led by a band of musicians, 
Rev. Dr. Pierce of Brookline offered some remarks, and was followed 
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by R v. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth, Lieut. Gov. Reed of Yarmouth, 
B. T Congdon, Esq., of New Bedford, Rev. Mr. Fisher of Boston, 
and Rev. Henry Giles. A letter was then read from Hon. William 
Cranch of Washington, written in reply to an invitation to be present 
at the collation; another hymn, selected for the occasion, was sung; 
and remarks were made by Rev. Mr. Palfrey of Belfast, Me., Rev. Mr. 
Brooks of Boston, Rev. Mr. Robbins of Chelsea, Rev. Dr. Parkman, 
and Rev. Mr. Waterston, of Boston, Rev. Mr. Deane, of the Christian 
Connection, from Ohio, Moses Grant, Esq., and Rev. Mr. Holland, of 
Boston. A letter from Hon. John G. Palfrey, in reply to an invitation 
extended to him by the Committee of Arrangements, was read ; 
another original hymn was sung; remarks were offered by Rev. Mr. 
Huntoon of Canton; thanks were voted for the use of the hall, which 
had been generously granted by the Proprietors ; the Committee who 
had made such pleasant arrangements for this occasion were requested 
to perform a similar service the next year; some closing words were 
spoken by the Chairman ; the usual doxology was sung ; and the com- 
pany dispersed at 6 o’clock. 


Ministerial Conference. —The Conference met at 8 o’clock on Wed- 
nesday morning, May 31, in the chapel in Bedford street. Prayer 
having been offered by Rev. Mr. Morse of Tyngsboro’, the Annual Ad- 
dress was delivered by Rev. Samuel K. Lothrop of Boston, on the dis- 
couragements and duties that belong to our ministry at the present 
time. Rev. Joseph Richardson of Hingham was chosen Moderator of 
the Conference for the present year, Rev. Frederic D. Huntington of 
Boston, Scribe, and Rev. Messrs. Ellis of Charlestown, Clarke of Bos- 
ton, and Osgood of Providence, R. 1, Standing Committee. The 
thanks of the Conference were returned to Mr. Lothrop for his Address. 
On motion of Rev. J. F. Clarke, preachers of the Christian Connection 
present were invited to take part in the discussions of the Conference. 
Similar motions in regard to clergymen of other denominations, having 
given rise to some debate, were laid on the table. On motion of Rev. 
Charles Brooks, Messrs. Brooks, Harding, and Holland were appointed 
a Committee to consider the expediency of raising a fund for the relief 
of aged and destitute ministers. Several subjects were presented for 
discussion by the Standing Committee, from which the Conference se- 
lected the following : —‘* How may our clergy best obviate the dangers 
that threaten to harm their influence and limit their usefulness?’’ Rev. 
W.H. Channing spoke at some length upon topics suggested by this 
question, and was followed by Rev. Messrs. Parker of Boston, Judd of 
Augusta, Me., and Osgood of Providence, R. I. The Conference then 
adjourned to the afternoon. 

At 3 o’clock the Conference again met, and after some remarks, on 
pastoral duty, by Rev. Mr. Sanger of Dover, and the reading of a letter 
on the same subject, the discussion of the morning was resumed, and 
continued by Rev. Mr. Sullivan of Boston, and Rev. Dr. Dewey of 
New York. Elder McKinney, of the Christian Connection, from 
Indiana, made some observations in regard to the body which he repre- 
sented. An adjournment then took place, to the next morning. 

On Thursday morning, at 9 o'clock, the Conference having met, Rev. 
W. H. Channing, after moving that the subject which had been under 
discussion be laid on the table, offered the following resolution : — 
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“That, in fulfilment of the purposes of the body of ministers of this Com- 
monwealth, who, agreeing in liberal and catholic views of Christianity, 
formed in 1320 the Berry Street Conference, with the avowed end of dif- 
ard yn saMK: religion and the — of Christianity, a Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire whether some plan cannot be adopted by this Conference 
for promoting a larger unity, in spirit, truth, and deed, among Christians.” 


Mr. Channing presented his views on the grounds of Christian fellow- 
ship, and was followed by Rev. J. N. Bellows, Rev. J. F. Clarke, Rev. 
Dr. Dewey, Rev. Theodore Parker, Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of Nashua, 
N.H., Rev. Professor Noyes of Cambridge, and Rev. Mr. Greene of 
South Brookfield. The Conference then adjourned to the afternoon. 

At 3 o’clock the Conference resumed the discussion interrupted by 
the adjournment. Remarks were offered by Rev. Messrs. Crafts of 
East Bridgewater, and Higginson of Newburyport. The resolution 
was then adopted, and the Committee appointed, viz. Rev. Messrs. 
Channing, Gannett, Clarke, Osgood, Huntington, Stone of Salem, and 
Lamson. Rev. Mr. Hedge of Bangor, Me., who had just returned 
from Europe, made some interesting remarks upon the position of the 
Catholic and Protestant churches. Rev. Mr. Dall of Needham offered 
some remarks, and the Conference finally adjourned till the next annual 
meeting. 





Sunday School Society. —'The anniversary of this Association was cel- 
ebrated by a public meeting, in the Federal Street meeting-house, on 
Wednesday evening, May 31; Hon. S.C. Phillips, President, in the 
chair. Prayer having been offered by Rev. Mr. hin of Newport, 
R.1., the Annual Report was read by the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. 
Charles Brooks. It animadverted on the undue attention bestowed, by 
our common methods of education, upon the intellect, to the neglect of 
the moral nature, — urged considerations of duty on different classes of 
persons, — and exhibited the operations of the Society during the last 
year. Addresses were then made, on topics suggested by the Report, 
by Rev. Messrs. Palfrey of Belfast, Me., Osgood of Providence, R. I, 
Fuller of Manchester, N. H., Dorr of Lexington, Waterston of Boston, 
and Dall of Needham, and by the President of the Society. Hymns 
were sung, in the course of the evening, by a choir of children; and the 
meeting was closed with the Doxology, and a benediction by Rev. Mr. 
Allen of Northboro’. 


Massachusetts Convention of Congregational Ministers. — This body, 
venerable in age and in character, assembled in one of the rooms of the 
Court House, in Boston, on Wednesday afternoon, May 31. After 
prayer by the Moderator, the record of the last meeting having been 
read, the usual reading of the Rules of the Convention was dispensed 
with. Rev. Mr. Adams, of Boston, was reélected Scribe, and Rev. Mr. 
Lothrop, of Boston, by a unanimous vote, was reélected Treasurer. 
Rev. Dr. Storrs, of Braintree, was appointed Auditor. The regular 
business of the Convention in relation to the distribution of its charities 
was transacted. The Committee appointed last year, on the relations 
and rights of the Orthodox and the Unitarian members of the Conven- 
tion, and of the Massachusetts Congregational Charitable Society, of- 
fered, through their chairman, a Report, in which, after a brief review 
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of the history of the two institutions, certain suggestions were made, 
but no definitive action was proposed. A minority Report was presented 
by Rev. Mr. Ellis of Charlestown, in his own name and that of two 
other members of the committee, — differing in some points, though not 
essentially, from the Report which had just been read. A discussion 
arose, conducted in an amicable spirit, which ended in the Convention’s 
accepting the Report of the committee, and directing the Report of the 
minority to be put upon file. A letter was received from Rev. Dr. Ide 
of Medway, declining the appointment of Preacher, which had been 
conferred on him the last year, on account of ill health. It became 
necessary, therefore, to make choice of both a First and Second Preach- 
er for the next year ; but, in consequence of the lateness of the hour, it 
was deferred to the adjourned meeting of the next day. 

On Thursday morning, the Convention having reassembled, Rev. Ne- 
hemiah Adams, D. D., of Boston, was chosen First Preacher, and Rev. 
Edwards A. Park,-D. D., of Andover, Second Preacher, for the next 
year, each of them by an almost unanimous vote. Dr. Adams having in 
consequence resigned his office as Scribe of the Convention, Rev. A.C. 
Thompson, of Roxbury, was chosen his successor. Rev. Dr. Lowell, 
of Boston, offered a resolution, with a preamble, for the appointment of 
a Committee to prepare, and present the next year, a Report on the his- 
tory of Slavery in the United States, and the duties of the Free States 
in regard to it, with an appeal to the community on the subject. After 
some discussion, the resolution was adopted, and a Committee of nine 
was appointed, consisting of Rev. Drs. Lowell of Boston, Hitchcock of 
Randolph, Storrs of Braintree, Worcester of Salem, Messrs. Hill of 
Worcester, Thompson of Salem, Briggs of Plymouth, Childs of Low- 
ell, and Lothrop of Boston. 

At 11 o’clock, the annual sermon was preached before the Convention, 
in the Brattle street meeting-house, by Rev. Ezra S. Gannett of Bos- 
ton, from 1 Timothy iv. 2, on the relation of the pulpit to present and 
future times. A collection was taken for the benefit of the widows and 
children of deceased ministers, amounting to $177.83. 


Devotional Meetings. —On Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday 
mornings of the Anniversary week, meetings for Prayer and Conference 
were held at half past seven o’clock, and continued for one or two hours. 
On Tuesday morning, the meeting was opened in the chapel in Bedford 
street ; but it soon became necessary, in consequence of the number 
present, to go into the church. Voluntary singing, prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Stone of Salem, and addresses by Rev. Messrs. Brooks of Boston, 
Whitman of East Bridgewater, and Stone of Salem, Amasa Walker, 
F'sq. of Brookfield, Rev. Messrs. Winkley of Boston, and Elders Me- 
Kinney of Indiana, and Dean of Ohio, rendered the meeting equally 
pleasant and profitable. On Wednesday morning, the meeting was held 
at the church of the Disciples in Freeman place. Prayers were of- 
fered, in the course of the exercises, by Rev. Messrs. Bartol of Boston, 
- Dean of Ohio, and Merrick of Walpole; and, with occasional sing- 

ing, addresses were made by Mr. é. G. Channing of Boston, Rev. 
Messrs Muzzey of Cambridge, Dean, Bartol, Hall of Providence, R. I., 
Mr. G. W. Warren of Boston, Rev. Dr. Kendall of Plymouth, and 
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Messrs. Hervey, and Clarke. On Thursday morning, a stil] larger num- 
ber of persons than on either of the previous mornings assembled in the 
Bulfinch street church. After singing, and prayer by Rev. Mr. Pal- 
frey of Belfast, Me., addresses were made by Albert Fearing, Esq., of 
Boston, Rev. J. N. Bellows, B. 'T. Congdon, Esq. of New Bedford, 
Rev. Messrs. Fuller of Manchester, N. H., Dean of Ohio, Stacy of 
Milford, Holland, and Thomas, of Boston. The meeting was closed 
with a final benediction, implored by Rev. Mr. Stone of Providence, 
R. I. 

On Thursday evening, June 1, the institution of the Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated in the Federal Street meeting-house. After a sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Thompson of Salem, from Matthew xxviii. 20, the ordi- 
nance was administered by Rev. Mr. Hall of Providence, R. I. The 
floor of the house was insufficient to accommodate the great body of 
communicants. 





Convention of the Christian Connection.— This Convention met in 
the church on Summer and Sea streets, Boston, May 30, 1848, and 
was organized by appointing Rev. J. Lincoln of Lynn, President, and 
Rev. Alexander Averill of Portsmouth, Secretary. From thirty to 
fifty ministers were in attendance. ‘lhe discussions of the Convention 
were chiefly confined to the benevolent operations in which the minis- 
ters and churches in New England are engaged, and to such measures 
as appertain to the prosperity of the body. Great harmony of feeling 
and unity of purpose prevailed. The Sabbath Schools of New Eng- 
land and the Western Missions were very interestingly represented. 
And in the various discussions and reports, it appeared, that, though the 
denomination had been stationary for some two or three years past, 
there were evident signs, in various quarters, of prosperity. From 
central New York, not long since, Rev. A. Staunton, Secretary of one 
of the five Conferences in that State, wrote, that the prospects of the 
denomination within the range of his acquaintance are as good as those 
of any denomination around; that his Conference numbers, at least, 
fifty churches, averaging, at least, fifty members, — making twenty-five 
hundred, with twicé that number of regular attendants on the ministry. 
There are in that single State four other Conferences besides the one 
whose prosperity he reports. Though the Convention was composed 
chiefly of ministers living in New England, there were individuals . 
present from different States, who, together with those residing in New 
England, showed a general conviction, that the Christian denomina- 
tion, at the present time, is increasing in strength and manifesting new 
ability. 





*.* The Evangelical Missionary Society, the Congregational Chari- 
table Society, the Society for Propagating the Gospel, etc., and other be- 
nevolent associations, held their private meetings for the transaction of 
business, as usual. The public meetings of the Temperance, the Anit- 
slavery, the Colonization, and other philanthropic societies, were con- 
ducted as usual. The Prison Discipline Society, this year, held no 
public meeting. The anniversaries observed at this period of the year 
by the Trinitarian Congregationalists, the Baptists, and the Universal- 
ists, were well attended. ‘The Episcopalian anniversaries, celebrated 
in this city, occur in June. 
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Dedication. — The meeting-house erected on Harrison Avenue, Bos- 
ron, Mass., by the Thirteenth Congregational Church (formerly the 
Purchase Street Congregation), was dedicated May 3, 1848. The Ser- 
mon was preached by the pastor, Rev. Mr. Coolidge, from 1 Corin- 
thians iv. 20; the Prayer of Dedication was offered by Rev. Mr. Bartol 
of Boston; and the other services were conducted by Messrs. Gannett 
of Boston, Reynolds of Roxbury, and Huntington of Boston. 





Ordinations and Istallations. — Rev. Martin Wyman WI1118, late 
of Walpole, N. H., was installed over the First Congregational Society 
in Perersuam, Mass., on Sunday, May 28, 1848. ‘The usual mode of 
Installation was avoided, no Council having been called, nor other set- 
tled ministers invited to take part in the services. Mr. Willis preached 
the sermon, and addressed the people upon their duties; Rev. Mr. Will- 
son, formerly pastor of the church, and now a resident in the town, 
made a prayer, and read the Scriptures. William Parkhurst, M. D., 
one of the society, charged the pastor, in behalf of the people, and 
pronounced him installed. 





Rev. Rurus Henry Bacon, a graduate of the last class from the 
Cambridge Divinity School, was ordained as pastor of the First Unita- 
rian Church in Rocnester, N. Y., June 7, 1848. ‘The Sermon was 

reached by. Rev. Mr. Lothrop of Boston, from 2 Corinthians ii. 16; the 
Pies of Ordination was offered by Rev. Mr. Hosmer of Buffalo, N. Y.; 
the Charge was given by Rev. Dr. Barrett of Boston; the Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Buckingham of Trenton, N. Y.; the Ad- 
dress to the People, by Rev. Mr. Holland of Boston ; and the other ser- 
vices, by Rev. Messrs. May of Syracuse, N. Y., and Barrett of Boston. 





Rev. J. B. Wittarp, of Harvard, was ordained over the First Con- 
gregationai Church and Society in Westrorp, Mass., June 14, 1848. 
‘he Sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Gilbert of Harvard, from John 
xviii. 37; the Ordaining Prayer was offered by Rev. Mr. Abbot of 
Westford ; the Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Bulfinch of Nashua, 
N.H.; the Right Hand of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Bartol of Lancaster ; 
the Address to the People, by Rev. Mr. Smith of Groton; and the 
other services, by Rev. Messrs. Chandler of Shirley, Babbidge of Pep- 
perell, and White of Littleton. 


—_ 


Rev. Ernram Nutt, late of Petersham, was installed as Pastor of 
the First Congregational Church and Society in Scituate, Mass. (as 
successor to Rev. E. Q. Sewall), June 21, 1848. The Sermon was 

reached by Rev. Mr. Greene of Brookfield, from John i, 1—3; the 
Ress of fostallation was offered by Rev. Mr. Gray of Boston; the 
Charge was given by Rev. Mr. Stearns of Hingham; the Right Hand 
of Fellowship, by Rev. Mr. Pope of Kingston; and the other services, 
by Rev. Messrs. MeIntyre, Pope of Kingston, and Osgood of Cohasset. 





Errata. — In the article on the Piscataqua Association of Ministers, 
in the last number of the Examiner, p. 411, line 20, for ‘‘ Paul’’ read 
** Joseph” ; and in lines 20 and 21, de/e ‘* a Harvard graduate of 1775.” | 
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